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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


Rey. A. H. Jowett Murray, M.A., (Oxon.) a member of the 
London Missionary Society, has been in China since 1910, engaged 
in educational and evangelistic work in Tientsin. He gives 
practical discussion of a perennial problem. 


Mrs. ELEANORE W. SHEFFIELD, a missionary under the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, has spent 
fifty years in China ; most of this time was spent in Tunghsien ; the 
last four or five years in Peking. In Tunghsien she worked in 
connection with the North China College, in Peking in the Woman’s 
Bible Training School. She has also participated in 
woman’s work. Her experience has been wide and varied. Her 
attitude in her suggestive article is sympathetic throughout. 


Rev. Isaac Mason has been in China over twenty-six years, 
working in connection with the Friends’ Foreign Missionary 
Association (English). With the exception of the last four years 
spent in Shanghai, he has been engaged in evangelistic work 
in West China. Before he came to the editorial staff of the 
Christian Literature Society he also did some literary work. He 
is Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society, Shanghai. 


THE RECORDER JUBILEE FUND 


The campaign for the RecorpER Jubilee Fund has just 
started. Up to date we have received $1,269.82, with another $200 
promised. Though there have been many other demands upon 
those to whom we have appealed, yet the response has been 
enco g. Those who have been asked to serve on committees 
in the United States and Great Britain have consented to do s0, 
and we look for help in various ways from these committees. 


The Rev. C, G. , Of the London Missionary Society, — a! 
welcome the action of the committee on bebalf of the RECORDER. y the 
Jubilee Fund be fully realized. We are more indebted to you and your 
Associate Editors than we can well express. I enclose my mite. 


In sending in a cheque, a representative of the Tehchow missionaries 
says: ‘‘We baneebeiake the nesd end necessity for such a fund and are 


- glad to assist in some measure. We only wish we were in a position to give 


more liberally to this worthy object.’’ : 
From the North China Daily News, February 8th, 1919: : 
Tae CHINESE RECORDER’ for February contains many excellent 
articles, and has recently very considerably improved in appearance. This 
interesting monthly has been in existence since 1868, and is to celebrate its 
qttes by raising a fund of $10,000, to be known as the ‘RecorpDER Jubilee 
und,’ it has an important place in the literature of China.” | 


| 

; The Rev. Thos. Bryson writes: ‘‘As one of the few remaining sub- 

; scribers to the RECORDER since its first issue in Foochow fifty years ago, and 

? who has followed its checkered history with great interest and profit during 

| all these years, I have very much pleasure in forwarding to you a subscription 

| toward the Jubilee Fund. Your current number (December, 1918) is as good 

; as any that have gone before, and I quite realize that all seven reasons for the 
Jubilee appeal are valid and pressing.” 
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Editorial 
: In treating of the preparation, status, and- 
‘oie © dl participation in general missionary work of 
the wives of missionaries, Mrs. D. Z. Shef- 
field has dealt ably with a problem which has been more or less 
overlooked because of its extreme complexity. This is one of 
the problems that we continue to treat as we did in pioneer 
days—forgetting, apparently, that the times have changed, 
though there will always be so many unpredictable and uncon- 
trollable factors in the matrimonial phase of the missionary’s 
life that any solution attempted must perforce be more prag- 
matic than idealistic. | 
The standard of qualification, at the home base, for those 
who are or who intend to become wives of missionaries might 
be made more definite and as a result higher. The chief — 
problem, however, connected with this important group of the 
missionary body is that of securing a fair chance to get a real 
start on the language. Before there were training schools 
on the field this was excusable. The question which looms 
up in this connection, as to whether or not marriage could 
be delayed, is a mooted one. During 1917 seventy-eight 
letters were sent out to members of twenty societies and to 
two language schools, seeking their opinion on this question. 
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The only thing in which these letters could be said to agree 
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Porty-eight answerd were received froth menibers of eiptiteen 
societies and from one language school, the number received 
from British and American missionaries being nearly equal. 


was that they a// differed in opinion. ‘Two general tendencies 
were noted: one towards a definite rule delaying marriage, 
and another towards early marriage before leaving for the 
field. Of the societies replying, eight tended in one direction, 
and eight in the other. In one case a than and wife differed 
as to the value of the rule in their own mission. ‘The cleay. 
age was most evident along ecclesiastical and geographical 
lines. It was evident, however, that, with regard to the 
ability of men, married and single (single men are increasing 
in number), and women, married and single, there was little 
difference as regards mastery of the language, where the chances 
were equal. The best results were obtained when the man and 
woman concerned started their studies together. In some cases 
engaged couples might delay marriage, say for a year ; though 
it was pointed out by some that both men and women when 
married appear to find it easier to adjust themselves to new 
conditions than those who are single. We do not, however, 
see why it might not be possible for arrangements to be made 
to $0 reduce the cares of the home during the first year of life 
in China, by spending it in a training school, that the wife 
should have practically the same amiount of time for study as 
hét husband. It is upon the wife’s language study that House- 
hold carés encroach most. It would seem wise, furthermore, 
that the course taken by the wife be adapted to her domestic 
needs and to the fact that for awhile at least she would be 
limited in the time she could give to mission work: while 
she might study with her husband she wotld not necessarily 
need to follow the same course. — 

As a matter of fact, the whole problem of the wives of 
missionaries has beeri looked at too much froth the point of 
view of the man. A few more studies like Mrs. Sheffield’s 
should énable ts to find a solution adapted to the real problem. 
There should be a chance for somé study at the home base, of 
domestic problems in China, so that sonie of the difficulties now 
mét might be avoided. Ability to get into communication 
with the peoplé among wiiom they live would make life much 
miore real t6 the wives of missiOnaries and more Satisfactory to 
théemsélves and to the missions with which they ate cotinected. 
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anited Mission Work been applied 
campaign at Home Base. pport o certain war activi- 
ties are about to be utilized in con- 
nection with the support of mission work. There is a strong 
feeling in many quarters at home that very considetable in- 
creases in the various lines of Christian benevolences are 
ble. Several leaders have proposed that all the leading 
churches should unite annually upon one great drive taking in 
their whole constituency, and even others outside of the church, 
in the great philanthropic and missionary enterprises of Chris- 
tianity. | 

In the same connection careful studies of missions, by 
different countries, are being made which will show such facts 
as the volume of the work, capital investments, annual 
expenditures, etc., indicating the real extent of mission work. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that at a conference of Board 
representatives and affiliated movements, held in New York, 
December 17th, 1918, a resolution was passed that ‘‘ there 
should be a united campaign in behalf of the missionary 
and benevolent work of the evangelical churches of North 
America.’’ A committee of fifteen was appointed to prepare 
a plan along .this line and to arrange for the necessary 
conferences between home and foreign mission interests to 
carty it out. We are likely, therefore, to have in 1919, 
certainly in 1920, a united mission work campaign. 

It should also be stated that plans are on foot for an 
exhaustive study of the success and failure of missionaries and 
for the formulation cf a statement of required qualifications for 
missionaries, either by individual Boards or in general. It 
looks as though those Boards or Missions which think in 
smaller terms than a world-wide work by all Christians will 
either be drawn into the current or left high and dry on the 
side. 

THaT the next few years will register tremen- 

Pls goal dous advance in mission work in China there is 
* fairly general agreement. ‘There are hints, 

however, of a lack of correlation between the thinking of 
those who are responsible for the support of missions and those 
who actually do it. From this two dangers arise; the first, 
that in response to the enlarged ideals of beneficence created by 
the war the demand at home for the support of mission work 
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will be speeded up faster than the need for such support js 
realized on the field, at least by the whole missionary body, 
The second danger is that on the field the necessity for doing 
something to utilize the increased resources will lead to a 
hurried summary of needs on the old unscientific lines, without 
due regard to the needs of China as a whole, and of undeveloped . 
types of work and sections of the field in particular. In other 
words, whereas for some decades the field forces have been 
pushing the home base for advance, now the home base will be 
pushing the field forces for adequate plans to use increased 
resources. If these increased resources are expended through 
hasty and unscientific plans, there is likely to be a reaction 


after a few years that will place mission work in an unsatis. 


factory light. | 

Added to the dangers quoted above is the additional one 
arising from a sudden tidal flow of resources for mission work 
in China that there will be fostered in the Chinese Church a 
sense of dependence that will retard a normal and proper 
growth of selfssupport. There are probably as many dangers 
in connection with an unlimited supply of funds for mission 
work in China as in a restricted supply. For the above reasons 
every help should be given to those now conducting a survey of 
mission work in China, the main object of which is of course 
to fiud out where development in any type of mission work is 
behindhand, and what sections of China have been practically 
overlooked. For a wise adjustment between possible resources 
and the real needs, the completion of this survey is an absolute 
and pressing necessity. To be scientific will not interfere with 
spirituality; but to be unscientifically spiritual may mean a 
congested and clouded condition of mission work that will do 


tremendous harm. 


* * 
THE Committee of Reference and 


Counsel, New York, has been forced 


to Japan and Cbina. to. give a great deal of attention to the 


relation of the Foreign Mission movement to the betterment of 
international relations, As a result there is a movement on 
foot, as we learn from the advance sheets of the report of 
this Committee, to send to the Far East a “‘commission of 
two or three eminent Christian leaders representing business, 
statesmanship, and educational interests.’” The purpose of 
such a commission will be to point out the place of Christianity 
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in a nation’s life. As the report says, these Christian com- 
missioners ** would be able to command a hearing impossible 
for any missionary or even for distinguished ecclesiastics whose 

ion is the propagation of religion.’ Such a commission 
would have profound influence wherever it went. It would 
speak not as the voice of organized ecclesiasticism but of a 
Christian religion as wide and deep as life. It would not 
stand for creeds or dogmatic statements, but for the whole of 
life lived on the Christian basis. In China it could not but 
mean the focusing of many apparently conflicting tendencies in 
religious thinking and their correlation around the fact that to 
be a Christian is to live well in every department of life. 
Such a commission might set for decades the trend of Chris- 
tianity in China. Here is a matter for much prayer and 
careful planning. Just -.when these Christian commissioners 
will come has not yet been settled but it will probably be in the 
near future. 


* * 
 Ceniieiaieiien Moral THE problems of alcohol, opium, social 
Standards. vice, and accompanying diseases, are now 


international. The facts that prohibition 
is assured in the United States and that, as Raymond Fosdick 
has said, ‘‘a victory over the social evil in the armies in 
France was achieved as great in proportion as that over the 
Central Empires’? mean that a new day is dawning. Once 
men believed that the use of drugs was inevitable ; that vice 
was necessary. That these are two ancient lies has been 
proved by the above achievements in a way that he who runs 
may read. There will still be fights over alcohol, and attempts 
made to prove that vice cannot be eliminated and hence must 
be made safe, but those who fight these rearguard actions can 
no longer in public prove that nothing can be done about it. 
And now a practical question arises: What are you doing 
to make these conquests over drugs and vice effective where 
you are? Are you organizing the moral energies existent 
in China against these evils? Shanghai has a Moral Welfare 
Committee said to be the first of its kind in China. Cannot 
every city have one? There are many Chinese who, while not 
fully understanding Christianity, can yet be organized around 
the Christian attitude towards these evils. We should like to 
see in addition a nation-wide campaign agaiust the exploitation 
of the youth of China by the cigarette business. But—what 
are you going to do about these things? You no longer have 
to be a pioneer or a scout; your duty is to make known the 
victories won and help repeat them where you are. 
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_ consequent disturbance, if need be, of our whole outlook and interests and 


one supreme difficulty of our modern life, the difficulty of self-discipline ; that 


_mew approaches for the re-creating love of God. 
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Fellowship with Christ in Prayer for the 

“Hg EVER LIV@TH TO MAKE INTERCESSION FOR US.” 
Meditation. 

“The Christian God desires the welfare of all men everywhere ; his love 

is boundless in extent and individual in application; his purpose of good 

sweeps through creation, comprehending every child of his and laboring for 


a transformed society on earth and in the heavens. This, coanaatae who 
eternal purpose which he purposed in Christ.’ ...... cocccoees 


‘When men offer up to such a God vicarious prayer, their intercession 
must mean casting themselves in with the eternal purpose of the Father for 
His children, ‘laying hold on God,’ not to call him to ministry, as though 
he needed that, but to be carried along with him in his desire for all men's 
good. Nothing is more wanted in the world than such intercession. God 
wants men to lay hold on him in inward prayer, aligning their dominant 
desires with his, until their intercession becomes the effective ally of his wil!,” 


“If the Christian is essentially not a mere man, but an embodiment of 
God, then, there is a sort of treason involved in independent action, as well 
as an inestimable loss both to the agent and to the world around. Prayer is 
the expression of dependence, of partnership.............. But prayer in this 
sense—at once the means to, and the expression of, the penetration of our 
own personality by the personality of God—is not learned in a day. It 
involves what Isaiah calls ‘stirring oneself up to take hold of God,’ witha 


programme of daily life.’’ 
Intercession, 
That all who follow Christ may realize that their effectiveness in prayer 


depends not on fluctuating feelings, but on such faith and dominant desire 
as spring from a true knowledge of the character and resources of God, 


‘*The difficulties seem practically to resolve themselves into phases of. 


resolute shutting of the door of the spirit upon distractions of every sort, and 
shutting ourselves in alone with God, until body, mind, and spirit am | so to 
speak, united in themselves and in Him.” | 


‘* We pray as much as we desire, and we desire as much as we love.” 
That among all peoples an increasing multitude may give themselves in 


prayer to closer fellowship with Christ and with their fellow-men, 40 that 
their faith may help to remove the embittering aftermath of war, and open 


The Church has not yet discovered, still less begun to realize, the 
limitless possibilities of intercession. How to multiply the number of Chris 
tians who . wield this force. . . 
the question.” 
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Contributed Articles 


The Upbuilding of the Church * 
A. H. JOWETT MURRAY, M.A. | 
(1) OUR CONCEPTION OF THE CHURCH WE ARE TO BUILD. 


each man take heed how he buildeth.... For 
each man’s work shall be made manifest, for the day 
shall declare it. If any man’s work shall abide 
which he built thereon, he shall receive a reward. 
If any man’s work shall be burnt, he shall suffer loss.’’ To- 
day, here in God’s presence, we are to examine our workman- 
ship, our building, and to seek the guidance of the great 
Master-builder with the prayer that our work done for Him 
may abide. 

We cannot build without a plan—what is our plan, our 
conception of the Church we are to build? We can see in the 
work of the different missionary societies in China two plans 
exemplified. Others have laboured before us and we have 
entered into their labours. If we look back to the great 
pioneers who have gone before, sometimes it seems to us to-day 
that they have built on foundations that will not stand. Yet 
it is not for us to stand and criticise—we should have done no 
better or most likely not so well. But it is our duty, with the 
experience of so many years before us, to study, to compare, to 
learn from the successes and failures of others ; and, above all, 
to apply to all these plans and conceptions and methods the test - 
our Master taught us—By their fruits ye shall know them. 

What are these two fundamental conceptions of the Church 
exemplified by the work we see on the mission-field? The 
first and apparently most general conception is of the Church 
as a religious institution—a branch, off-shoot, or reproduction of 
a similar institution in the West. As we are familiar with it — 
at home, we think of a properly constituted Church as always 
possessing buildings of a suitable type, a salaried pastor, a 

* Paper read at the Annual Retreat of the London Mission in North 
China, March 1918. 
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certain formal organization, and a more or less set order of 
worship; and, again, we think of it as pursuing certain 
recognised forms of religious and social activity. Many of 
these things we believe to be indispensable to the very existence 
of a Church; or, if not absolutely necessary, at least very 
desirable. Others, when we come to analyse them, we see to 
be merely a matter of custom or tradition. It was natural that 
missionaries coming to China should think of the Church in the 
terms of what was familiar at home, and should seek to repro- 
duce that familiar form both in general outline and in its detail 
in China. Thus they aimed at establishing churches which 
from the beginning should be copies of the full-grown churches 
of the West. The Chinese churches must have set forms of 
ecclesiatical organization, church buildings, pastors, orders of 
service and so forth (all of our Western pattern), not because 
they have felt the need of these things to support and maintain 
their common spiritual life, but because the missionary takes 
for granted that a church should have these things. Con- 
sequently, from its birth, the Church is not a spiritual organism 
but an exotic religious institution, organized by the foreign 
missionary. The missionary’s function is to purchase land 
and buildings with funds provided for the purpose by the home 
church, and then to preach and win converts and organize 
them along the lines familiar at home, till a flourishing con- 
gregation has been gathered together in the building provided ; 
and then he is accounted to have satisfactorily founded and 
planted a church. 

Where this plan has been followed the result has almost 
everywhere been distressing—Churches spiritually dead. Mis- 
sionaries are driven to ask, what is wrong? ‘Two things seem 
to be fundamentally wrong. (1) The importance we attach to 
land, buildings, money, and organization, tends to make Chris- 
tians regard these things as the essentials of a Church. They 
think of the Church in terms of these things, and the true 
spiritual character of the Church is either not grasped at all, 
or is often forgotten. (2) Self-sacrifice is as much the mark of 
the true Church as of the true disciple, and our common policy 
cuts at the root of the principle of sacrifice. What may have 
come to be necessities of the Church in the West are frequently 
luxuries to a Church in China. Not only have these things 
no real relation to the spiritual needs of the Christians : they 
are luxuries beyond their reach, to indulge in which would be 
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the very antithesis of denying self, of being that Body of Christ 
that was broken for the world. With funds from abroad we 

vide these things, setting before the Chinese Church 
standards of self-indulgence rather than of sacrifice. We 
habituate the Church to the idea that it is more blessed to 
receive than to give, and we train it to look to the ‘‘lao mu- 
shih’’ or the Mission Board instead of to trust God. 

Not only are special Church buildings no more indispens- 
able to the Chinese Church than they were to the early Church 
(which had no special buildings for worship even in large cities 
before the end of the 2nd century A.D.), but I do not feel sure 
that we are right even in imposing the Western pastoral system 
on the infant Chinese Church. In the West this system, as we — 
know it, was only the result 6f a long evolution. In the early 
Church there were no salaried pastors—the office-bearers had a 
share in the offerings only if they could be classed among the 
por. ‘* The funds of the primitive communities consisted 
entirely of voluntary offerings. Of these offerings those office- 
bearers whose circumstances required it were entitled to a share. 
They received such a share only on account of their poverty. 
They were, so far, in the position of the widows and orphans 
and helpless poor.’’ (Dr. Hatch, quoted by Lindsay, p. 202.) 
A salaried pastor, coming from one of our theological colleges, 
is a luxury few churches can afford. Are we right in teaching 
the Christians that a professional salaried pastor is an essential 
of a regular, self-supporting church—in holding up this as an 
ideal, and in ourselves interpreting the term ‘‘self-support’’ by 
“ability to support a salaried pastor or teacher’’? By our 
insistence on our Western system and reserving certain great 
functions such as the administration of the Communion to 
professional pastors, we inevitably tend to hinder the spiritual 
growth of small scattered Churches, who cannot expect to 
receive more than occasional visits from such pastors. And 
even if a Church can raise the necessary funds, may it\ not 
be that the older way of distributing the offerings the 
poor did more to enable the Church to ‘‘ build up itself in 
love’??? - 

. The other conception of the Church is simply that of a 
spontaneous, natural fellowship of believers, whose outward 
form and inward growth are alike to be determined by the 
indwelling Spirit of Christ. Our task as missionaries is not 
to establish an institution, but to teach a Way of Life—not 
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merely individual life, but corporate life in Christ. The 
Church is a fellowship of men and women who trust in Christ, 
and wish to give up to Him the direction of their lives. Ing 
world of sin and difficulty they have resolved to follow Christ, 
to fight the good fight. They stand together as a little army, 
They trust to the promise of their Captain that when ‘‘two or 
three are met in His name, He will be in the midst,’’ that 
when two are agreed to pray with one heart, the prayer will be 
answered. His Spirit is to be the bond of their unity. In the 
common memorial of His death they are to find the symbol 
of their communion with Him and with one another, and 
in the broken bread and poured-out wine they are reminded 
of their sacrificial calling, ‘‘that they should live not unto 
themselves, but unto Him who died’’ both for themselves and 
for the world. 

Such a church has no material basis. What | is sown 
is a living seed. We believe it will grow because we believe 
in the gift of the indwelling Spirit. The outward form and 
organization will come, and the missionary is responsible for 
guiding and helping when the time comes and as the need 
is felt. But from first to last the organization will be the 
outcome of inward, spiritual need, and is not introduced 
merely because there is such and such an ecclesiatical system 
in the West. 

Our problem is to sift out essentials from unessentials, that 
we may not find ourselves laying on the Chinese Church 
burdens too heavy for her to bear. May we not turn back 
anew to the history of the early Church, to see there how the 
Church can live and grow as Christ’s very Body, without 
buildings or salaried pastors or formal organizations ; poor, 
indeed, yet in her poverty making many rich ? 


(2) REMOVING THINGS THAT HINDER. 


If it is true that the Church is the living Body of Christ, 
and that the Spirit of Christ is indeed the Church’s life, how 
does it come about that the Churches we know are so often 
weak and stunted in their growth, and sometimes seemingly — 
more dead than filled with His Spirit in whom is the fulness 
of life? It can only be because, as St. Paul warned thal first 
generation of Christians, we can and do ‘‘ quench the Spirit.” 
It used to be the practice of surgeons to apply quantities of 
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drugs to a wound in the belief that the drugs could make the 
wound heal ; but they now tell us that the power of healing and 
growth are in the tissues of the body itself, and that all drugs, 
even those which have been found to be most beneficent, so far 
fom healing, really retard the healing process ; and their sole 
yalue is to keep the wound fresh and clean so that there may 
be as little hindrance as possible to nature. Is there not an 
analogy between the old mistaken system of the surgeons and 
many of our attempts to stimulate the Church’s growth? In 
our modern passion for efficiency we devote ourselves to 
organizing the activities of the Church, mapping out plans of 
advance, and drawing up policies and constitutions, and without 
our realizing it I believe we often quench the Church’s one 
source of living power. 

Before we can build up the Church, we must take away 
the things that hinder. There is first of all our own want of 
faith, with its inevitable reaction on the Church. Haye we not 
come more and more to put our trust in the material, to think of 
mission work in terms of financial expenditure, and almost to 
take it as an axiom that the expansion even of the Church itself is 
contingent upon the increase of our financial resources? Perhaps 
most of all when we meet in annual District Committee to face 
the work of a new year, do we realize the materialistic habits 
of mind which we have been. allowing to take possession of 
us—and it was into such an atmosphere that we invited our 
Chinese colleagues three years ago. Can we wonder that our 
joint meetings have brought so little uplift or inspiration to 
either of us? Do we really believe that the Holy Spirit is 
the all-in-all of our work ?—the Chinese will not believe it till 
we do. It seems to me we need to pray for faith in two 
directions: in the planning of our work we need the faith 
to believe that the success or failure of our work—the 
possibilities of achievement and the limitations—are not going 
to depend mainly on financial considerations. And, secondly, 
in our attitude to the little country churches, we must teach 
them to believe, and believe ourselves, that their life and growth 
all depend on the Spirit: that He is able to make provision 
for all their spiritual needs ; that from Him each Christian must 
expect to receive his own individual spiritual gift, whereby he 
may do his part in the upbuilding of the Church ; and we as 
missionaries must plan our part as believing that God will 
guide and care for His own. 3 | 
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A second hindrance we need to work to remove is the 
Church’s trust in men instead of in God. By our use of funds 
we encourage the Churches to look to the Mission or to 
the ‘‘mu-shih’’ instead of looking to God to meet their needs, 
How often in our relationships with the members of our coun- 
try churches, we feel they look upon the foreign missionary 
primarily as the financial agent of a Society of supposedly 
untold wealth, and are far more concerned to get from him 
some new pecuniary help than teaching about the things of 
God. Mission money is a most perilous thing to the Church. 
We need all the grace and wisdom of God so to handle it that 
it may not hinder her trust in God. 

And again, there is the Church’s preoccupation with 
material things. We find almost everywhere an excessive 
importance attached to land and buildings. To so many the 
building zs the Church. If the mission provides an adequate 
building, then it would seem that all ambitions are satisfied, 
and the members will sit down and let the church die of 
inertia; if there is no building then the whole activity of 
the local Christians will be directed, not to the work of the 
Gospel, but to importuning the missionary to provide the funds 
for the erection of a building equal to their ambitions. Again 
and again we find the little Church absorbed with questions of 
chapel-keepers or the occupancy of the church land ; and not 
only does this distract from the real things, but not unseldom 
it leads to disputes and quarrels and becomes a stumbling-block 
to non-believers. 

Further, our system of resident preachers may be a real 
hindrance to the Church’s growth. St. Paul desired that all 
members of the Corinthian Church might possess the gift of 
prophecy. How many would have ever discovered their gift if 
Paul had settled Silas or Timothy at Corinth, to retain in his 
own hands the office of exhorting and instructing Sunday by 
Sunday, and accustoming the local Christians to be hearers 
only? Is it not a fact that our system of preachers, apart from 
its other faults, does hinder the Christians from realizing what 
spiritual gifts they possess: making them to be, not living 
members, but mere appendages of the Body of Christ? — 

Lastly, there is the Church’s want of knowledge. The 
initial instruction given to converts has been so slight and 
so mechanical—generally just the memorizing of the most 
wooden of catechisms. The inquirer is given no training ip 
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the Christian life, and baptism is to him rather the reward 
of passing an examination iu certain rudiments of theology 
than the culmination of a great spiritual experience and the 
entry upon a new life in the Household of God. Such 
is all his grounding, and then illiteracy makes the Bible a 
closed book to him. How difficult are the conditions for any 
further spiritual growth! How wonderful that despite them 
all God has accomplished so much ! 


(3) THE BUILDING UP OF THE CHURCH. 


We realize that the work of every one of us, as mission- 

aries, has for its ultimate purpose the building-up of the 
Church of Christ. Our callings, our spheres of work, our 
opportunities, are different. In the case of some the connexion 
of our work with the upbuilding of the Church is so direct and 
obvious that we cannot mistake the end at which we are 
aiming, however much we may question what are the right or 
best methods of achieving our great and high purpose. In the 
case of others the connexion is not so immediately plain. I 
know, for instance, how easy it is for us in a big institution to 
mistake means for end, to view an institution as an end in itself, 
and to fail to ‘‘think through’’ to our ultimate purpose. But 
it is vitally important for us everyone to gain a clear vision of 
our particular sphere of work in its relation to the upbuilding 
of the Church, and to constantly seek to renew that vision, for 
only so can we keep from by-paths that may often waste our 
strength and cause us to miss our greatest opportunities of 
service. And again, if we live and work in the light of that 
vision, the influence of our daily lives, our intercourse and our 
friendships will communicate that same vision to others ; and 
in college and school and hospital, as well as in the meetings 
of the Church, we shall be constantly influencing the friends we 
make among the Chinese to share our aim and purpose, that 
they too may make it the purpose of their lives to be builders 
in the Church of Christ. 

It seems to me that we have as missionaries a two-fold 
duty in relation to the upbuilding of the Church. We have 
each of us the specific work to which our Mission has appointed 
us, differing in its character, but al] ultimately related to the 
one great end ; and in addition there is a duty laid upon us 
which is more general and is not dependent on the particular 
work in which we are engaged. 
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(a) General.—There is the influence which every one of 
us may exert as a member of the Church here in China: it js 
the duty belonging not. merely to the ‘‘clerical’’ missionary, 
but to every one of us, day by day to be pointing the Church 
to the source of her Life. We know how much there is to 
discourage not only ourselves but the Chinese Christians too in 
the condition of so many of the Churches—the deadness, the 
factions, the selfishness, the gross materialism. As long as we 
keep our eyes fixed on the Churches as they are, we may well 
despair. But our duty is to keep the eyes of the Church, of 
ourselves, of our fellow-Christians turned not to ourselves but to 
Christ; not to the Church as she is, with the seemingly incurable 
ills that weigh her down, but to the Church as she is called to 
be, ‘*the Bride of Christ without spot and without blemish.” 
The Church is Christ’s, not ours. He is the source of her hope 
and her strength. The only thing that matters is that she 
should have A/zs Spirit. In spite of all her imperfections, in 
the Church there is a principle of divine life. We must help 
the Christians to lay hold on that, and to live with a great 
hope, for a great ideal. We know the infection of an 
enthusiasm. If only we let our daily lives be fired with an 
enthusiasm for that Church which is to be, the Chinese will 
share our enthusiasm too. If we really care, they will care. 
If we trust, they will trust. And if we find the Christians 
engrossed in questions of preachers and mission grants and 
church buildings, it is for us day by day to be lifting up their 
thoughts to the great Unseen. 

In turning them away from false ideas of the Church, our 
study with them of the conditions of the New Testament 
Church may be a great help. The Churches are preoccupied 
with things that do not really matter; if we tell them. these 
things do not matter they are slow to believe us, for they have 
grown up in the belief that these things are of the very being 
of the Church. But where they may not take our word, they 
will believe the word of the Bible, and it comes to them asa 
sudden revelation that the Church of the New Testament was 
so simple in its form ; that the Church was a way of corporate 
life not involving any expenditure of money nor erection of any 
buildings, but dependent for its being on the gifts of the Spirit 
poured out not on a preacher but on the ordinary members. 

With regard to this work of upbuilding in which we all 
share, through the influence of our daily lives, there is one 
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| | 
other point I would like to emphasize. We need to lay more 
stress on the sacrificial element both in the individual and the 
corporate Christian life. Christianity is a heroic life, but we 
are so often afraid to apply to others the rule we want to apply 
to ourselves. Weare afraid to call the Church to real sacriffce : 
we like to make things easy for these little struggling churches. 
We must believe and teach that the Church is called to sacrifice 
as the essential condition of her life and growth. We must 
expect it as the natural thing, and we must not by mistaken love 
tob her of the opportunity. If wedo not build on this foundation, © 
and allow a church to grow up in the spirit of dependence and 
self-love, we may be sowing wheat, but among it we ourselves 
are planting thorns. 


(6) Particular.—the special ministry which each one of us 
can render to the Church. There again I believe it will 
clarify our vision to go back to the history of the first centuries, 
and to think of our own missionary work in relation to the 
three-fold prophetic ministry of the early Church. In the early 
Church the upbuilding of the Church was combined work of 
apostle, prophet, and teacher—the pioneer missionary, the 
inspired preacher who by his preaching edified the community, 
and the teacher with the gift of knowledge. To-day still we 
have our work as pioneers, and as teachers in the Church ; and 
it is pre-eminently through these two functions that we can 
serve the Chinese Church. Though we may minister to the — 
Church by preaching, according to the measure of our gift, we ° 
do not, I think, feel that this ministry is laid upon the foreign 
missionary as one of his primary duties, but it is rather our 
prayer and expectation that from the beginning God will call 
forth prophets from among the Chinese Christians themselves. 


i. The Pioneer Missionary. ‘The pioneer plants; the 
teacher waters. We cannot overrate the importance of the 
foundation which the pioneer lays. His own conception of 
the Church will underlie all his action and teaching, and the 
Church will imbibe this conception from him. If he trains it 
from the first to look to God; if he plainly tells the people 
‘*We bring you this Gospel and nothing else: for all your . 
needs look to God’’—that Church will be built-up on faith in 
~ God. And contrariwise, if he habituates them from the first 
to expect building, preacher, school, from the mission, that 
Church will grow in reliance upon men. The following 
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description of the functions of the Apostle-pioneers is from 
Lindsay’s ‘‘Church and Ministry in the Early Centuries ’’:— 
‘¢ They had to teach Christian morality to converts ignorant of 
its first principles, and this could only be done when stern 
command mingled with sweet persuasiveness. They had to 
deal with people who could but awkwardly apply the moral 
principles they had been taught, and had to select typical 
cases, and to point out how they must be decided. On the one 
side their action must appear to be highly autocratic ; on the 
other, their influence was entirely personal, and their only 
means of enforcing their decisions was by persuasion. They 
had to show their converts not merely how to live lives worthy 
of their new profession ; they required to train them in the art 
of living together in Christian society, and they had to do it in 
such a way as to foster social as well as individual respon- 
sibility. So on the one hand they can be represented as 
shaping constitutions, selecting and appointing office-bearers, — 
and genezsally controlling in autocratic fashion the com- 
munities their teaching had gathered together; and on the 
other hand this very work can be truly described as the most 
independent effort of the communities themselves. For it is 
the missionary’s business, and often the hardest part of it, to 
create the feelings of corporate responsibility and independent 
action. His work is that of a parent training his children, 
and dependent on the natural relationship and personal character 
for the obedience he demanded, not that of an ecclesiastical 
superior with official rights to support his injunctions.”’ 

Let us compare this with all the instruction and training 
the Christians of our village churches often receive. Surely 
we have tended to over-estimate the importance of the merely 
doctrinal, to demand too much the mere ability to repeat 
theological formulas; and have given too little time and 
thought to training men in the Christian life, corporate as well 
as individual. Our aim should be to establish the Church 
from the first on a self-supporting basis—that is, able to 
maintain its own spiritual life: we need in our teaching to 
concentrate on those truths which are related to life, and to 
apply other tests of worthiness to enter the Church than 
ability to memorize a catechism. 

li. Zhe Teacher. Not many of us are called to go out as 
pioneers: most of us have our work in centres where the 
Church has long been established. Others have done the 
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planting, and it is left to us to tend and eueks: We are, in 
fact, to fill the place occupied by the ‘‘teachers’’ in the early 
Church. We come from countries where the Church has been 
enriched by the Christian experience of long centuries, and our 
_ understanding of the Bible has been illuminated by the 
writings of generations of saints and scholars; and by means 
of our gift of greater knowledge we are to train those who 
may in turn become the apostles, prophets, and teachers of the 
Chinese Church. - 

Every self-supporting church must have at least one or 
two members who are fit to fill the place of elders—leaders 
whose lives may be a pattern to the Church, and who may be, 
as St. Paul says, “skilled teachers’’ “able to give instruction 
in sound doctrine.’’ (I Tim. 2, v. 2, Titus 1, v. 9.) Our 
task as teachers is above all to train such men. For if the 
Church in China is to grow and increase, independent of the 
limited resources of the foreign missionary societies, the 
fundamental matter is not one of finance, but to make the 
Church sfzrttually self-supporting ; and for this reason we 
must train chosen men in every church who may teach and 
inspire the rest. And so it is worth while for us to spend 
much time over individuals, since the deepest truths are not 
easily communicated through large and formal classes. We 
must find time for spiritual fellowship with individuals—for 
sharing with them the deepest experience of our own lives. 
Our relations with Chinese Christians are too often professional. 
They need to be personal. | 

_ Knowing well how much I have eniiead, I want to close 
with this thought of the influence of our friendship, if only we 
are willing to offer it, and have a friendship worth the offering. 
We were told recently in Tientsin of two Chinese Christians, 
asked independently the same question :—‘‘ What is the greatest 
help you have ever received. from a foreign missionary ?”’ 
answering in identical words:—‘‘His friendship.’? Christ 
chose His twelve disciples that they might be with Him, to 
, Share His Life, to learn of Him. May we not offer our 

friendship too to men with whom we may share to the full our 
‘own experience in the things of God; praying with them and 
sharing all the secrets we have learnt in the school of prayer ; 
sharing with them our own methods of private Bible-study ; 
sharing with them too our own thoughts and aspirations and 
ideals concerning the Church of God? In this way as in no 
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other God can use us to train and guide and inspire ; so that 
as the Chinese Christians come to recognize all the riches God 
can bring into the lives of each of us through Christian fellow- 
ship, they too will seek to serve one another in the Church, 


_ “Seach with the gift he has received, as good stewards of God's 


varied grace’’ ; and no longer asking ‘‘ what can I gain from 
the Church ?’’ will seek themselves to be builders in the 
Church. When they take over the work of building, then 
our work is done. | 

Have we such a friendship worth offering ? 


The Wives of Missionaries 
MRS. D. Z. SHEFFIELD 


THEIR STATUS, PREPARATION, AND WORK. 


AST summer our Mission had the pleasure of a visit from 
Dr. Frank Sanders, Director of the Board of Missionary 
Preparation appointed by the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference of North America in the United States. He 
gave an interesting account of the work being done by this Board 
of Preparation, of the various conferences held, the classes and 
institutes organized for those contemplating the various forms 
of mission work. There were special classes for evangelistic, 
for educational, for medical missionaries, these with specialized 
branches of each line: the pastor’s assistant, the teachers for 
normal training, kindergartners, nurses: for all these were 
courses open and training available. The question was raised 
by one present, ‘‘ What is being done for the training of wives 
or prospective wives of miissionaries?’’ His reply was, 
‘‘Nothing.’’ He recognized it as a lack in their plans and 
deprecated it, but no steps were being taken to supply this 
lack. | 

When a young wife, looking forward to life on the mission 
field, asked a prominent secretary, ‘‘ What shall my part be in 
mission work ?’’ the reply given was, ‘‘ Make a good home for 
your husband.”’ 

That did not answer the question in her mind. That 


wifely privilege would have been hers in any part of the world. 


The question was, rather, ‘‘ What can I contribute as a mis- 
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sionary living in a non-Christian country ? How shall the 
people among whom I am to dwell be helped and bettered by 
my presence with them ?”’ 

We shall grant that if again the answer is, Give them the 
example and inspiration of a Christian home, it is putting first 
things first. 

Shall we consider for a little the power of the influence of 
the Christian home, in a non-Christian country. In its 
externals it presents the ideals, which are the product of 
a scientific civilization. There is cleanliness, sanitation, com- 
fort, beauty. 

How many times have we seen Chinese women pause at 
our door and hesitate to step upon the floor or carpet, with thes 
exclamation, ‘‘To ma kan ching!’’—‘* How clean!”’’ One 
old lady of gentle family who had come to poverty would come 
and sit in our living room and look about at the pictures, the 
books, the rugs, the curtains, nodding approvingly at each 
object and saying, ‘*Chen shih t‘ien T'ang »-** Truly this is 
heaven.”’ 

Then there is the administration of the home; the control 

of children, the direction of servants given in quiet tones 
instead of the shrill stacatto of the native women; the hos- 
pitalities towards callers, whether friends and acquaintances or 
the curious or formal guest of an hour. But most important is 
the spirit which breathes in the home life: love reigning 
instead of authority; the freedom of the children; mutual 
courtesies between husband and wife,—all these things are 
marked keenly by observant eyes and exert their influence 
in unknown ways. A young preacher had recently married 
an educated Christian girl. The young husband was one day 
giving his orders about home matters in a lordly, imperative 
way. The wife asked, quietly, ‘‘ Does Pastor Chapin speak 
that way to his wife?’’ 

Many a time have non-Christian homes been modified and 
the wife’s position made better through the influence of what 
has been seen and approved in the missionary home. As for 
the hundreds and thousands of Christian homes in our Chinese 
churches, they pass on the traditions of the spirit of Christ in 
the home and are the greatest hope for China. 

I have dwelt upon the influence of the home in order to 
endorse and emphasize the truth that for the married woman 
her first duty and privilege, her unquestioned right and highest 
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service, is to place home claims first, to rule wisely and well 
the kingdom of the home. | 

But when this is recognized, there are other things that | 
demand consideration. Among the young married women 
now sent out by our Boards the majority are of college or high 
school training, practical students of social questions, ex- 
perienced in Christian Association and social work, sharers in 
Sunday school and Christian Endeavor activities ; many have 
been teachers with practical knowledge of pedagogical methods; 
some have been church workers in various lines; many bring 
special gifts of music, art, social grace,—all of which would 
have been elements of power, as a pastor’s wife at home. 
These may and should be assets of value in the work of the 
Mission. Can they be set aside unused because home duties 
come first? | | 

When two young people are considering the question, 
‘¢ Shall we go to the foreign field ?”’ the call most often comes 
first to the man. That the choice is made at times for the 
sake of the life work of the husband may be the deciding 
factor, but it is not the only element. To the young wife, as 
well as to single women who choose mission work, will come 
the sacrifices of home and kindred, of the social life she might 
have chosen, the life with her peers in a land which has been 
home. If she meets the call in the spirit of sacrifice, to her 
come the compensations of the growing lure of the mission 
field. Its needs make their appeal; its novelty and romance 
are not wrongly found attractive ; its opportunities for service 
for someone become plainer the more she studies, and why not 
for her ? 

But not infrequently she begins to experience some dis- 
couragements. Her relation carries its discount. Sometimes 
when she comes in contact with women of our Boards, from 
whom.she expects enthusiastic sympathy, she finds she is to 
them a wife rather than a missionary. 

When she reaches the field she finds much difference in 
practice. Precedent in different places puts a limitation to her 
right ambitions. The varying conditions of family life make 
direct mission work impossible for many. The machinery of 
mission organization sometimes does not provide a place for her 
wheel to cog in. The place for her does not open of itself, and 
perhaps she decides that the home and the station social life 
must be her limit. | 
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Her hands are freer than those of the pastor’s wife in the 
home land, through the ease of obtaining servants, although 
the ordering of these servants may tax brain and nerve more 
than the work of the hands would have done at home. Often 
health is precarious; illness of children or fellow workers 
demands time and strength. How to make the salary cover 
the growing expenses is a constant problem. And so con- 
ditions multiply which furnish real obstacles for entering into 
‘the work of the mission as a whole. 

We recognize that it is consideration and kindness that 
has led the Boards to so rank the married woman that she shall 
not feel any other imperative than the one within, to lead her 
to count herself in regular work. They know that the man 
with a home is the man at his best; that the demands of 
the home are very great, and that to plan definitely to set 
the wife free for outside activities would introduce a whole 
range of problems their wisdom has not yet learned how 
to face. 

_ This suggests the question as to what zs the standing of 
the wife with Boards and Missions. One Board, in tabulating 
its statistics, arranged the missionary personnel under three 
headings: Men; Single Women; Other Women. The China 
Year Book gives ‘‘Other Women’”’ a more definite name and 
arranges the groups thus: Men; Single Women ; Wives. We 
are sure it is through no fault of theirs that our beloved 
unmarried ladies are thus made to come between husband and 
wife. I suppose it would seem peculiar if this was the formula 
adopted: Single Men; Husbands; Single Women; Wives ; 
and yet it would seem consistent. : 

These groupings seem to certainly place wives in a class 
by themselves,—whether in a corner, or on a pedestal, or r just 
to be let alone doesn’t appear. 

One Mission Board states that wives are not under appoint- 
ment and have no vote in the Mission. In some Missions the 
wife takes the regular language examinations and receives a 
vote when she passes them. One Board leaves the subject of 
the votes of married women to each Mission to determine. In 
one Mission there has been an evolution in the matter, —first, 
no votes given, or desired ; later, votes on questions pertaining 
to women’s work, and at last full voting power on all questions, 
— meeting the requirements in the language that are made 
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The relation of Women’s Boards to the General Board also 
affects this question. Some are such independent organizations 
as to make it only possible for the work for women to be done 
by the missionaries sent by the Women’s Boards. With most 
churches the Boards are so inter-related as to make this 
relation no obstac:e. 

Where the work of a station has been organized by a 
pioneer married woman and the Woman’s Board sends ont 
single women to carry it forward this renders co-operation 
between the two natural and easy. When a single woman has 
established a school or organized church work such as station 
classes or visiting, it rests very largely with the first comer to 
make a place and give up a part to the willing, but timid wife, 
who needs to feel welcome and seeded in order to do her share 
happily. 

Thus, Board traditions, Mission organizaions, and personal 
equation all enter into determining the share a married woman 
may take in the technical work of the Mission. She has her 
unquestioned field, and, as she sees opportunity and feels the 
call there will open to her other lines of work and influence, 
so we may turn to the question, What should her preparation 


be? 
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Dr. Sanders, to whom reference has above been made, said 
that the time of preparation considered by his Board is divided 
into three periods: the first, the years before coming to the 
field; the second, the first term of service, and the third, the 
first furlough home. 

In speaking to this company it would seem as if the 
matter of preparation in the first period need not be taken up 
at all, but we may remember that there are always chances to 
make up past deficiencies of opportunity and we will suggest, 
from the point of view of one who has lived on the field, some 
things that one has most often wished that one could have 
had at the beginning. 

Of first importance is a knowledge of how to study the 
Bible. This does not mean the entering of classes and 4 
detailed study of books and passages, but an understanding of 
how to study the Bible to make it a working instrument. We 
all of us have our quiet hour and our study for our personal use 
and this must continue, but to know how to study the Bible so 
as to make it an instrument effective in teaching others, this is 
essential. Whether in the home or in church work, the sword — 
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of the spirit is her weapon and she must learn to use it as such an 
instrument. The spirit of the home will be founded upon this 
practical knowledge and the effectiveness of any work she may 
do must have this as a basis. Perhaps one thinks that one can 
jearn this from the theological husband. The writer well 
remembers that when- she looked forward to the time of 
marrying. a minister she thought surely she was going to learn 
this art of studying the Bible; but her fond ambitions were 
not realized. She was doomed to disappointment and found 
that she had to dig it out for herself. | 

Another important thing is a knowledge of domestic science 
in all its branches. In this time of scientific dietetics a young 
housekeeper at home is learning more and more the importance 
of balanced menus in the preparation of food ; and in coming 
to the mission field, where there are new materials to be used 
and new conditions to be met, that scientific knowledge would be 
invalpable in promoting the health of the family,—a knowledge, 
the lack of which should be made up at an early stage. 

Then there is the knowledge of accounts. How many 
times the housekeeper, as she takes her accounts, wishes that 
she had studied the mechanical art of book-keeping. It isn’t 
enough to know how to add and multiply and subtract ; one 
should understand book-keeping, how to balance the accounts. 
To understand exchange, and comprehend the complicated 
commercial conditions that meet one often in carrying on 
every-day household affairs in such a way that one shall know 
where one stands, is most essential. The Mission Treasurers 
have improved greatly in their methods. Time was when the 
missionary knew twice a year where he stood. He sent his 
orders through the Mission Treasurer and they were forwarded ; 
he did a great deal of buying at home and the goods came out 
to him. There were two fearful times of reckoning, one at 
mid-year, and a still more fearful time, the final balancing of 
accounts at the end of the year. Without having had the 
drill in the daily jotting down of expenses and the balancing 
up of the part that should be used abroad and the part that — 
should be used on the field there came some fearful times 
of facing facts. These times are not impossible even under 
the present better conditions of receiving the monthly salary 
and of getting to the limit and then stopping, but there still 
are times when the expense exceeds the income ; many calls 
for help in the work and appeals for charity come from outside, 
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and one feels that the knowledge of the use of money, the 
practical skill in using the machinery of keeping accounts, jg 
something that every wife and houskeeper must understand, iy 
order to set her free from anxieties, in order to allow her to 
make the best use of the funds at her disposal and in order ty 
help her face the facts that there are limits beyond which she 
cannot go, no matter how imperative the need may seem, no 
matter how shabby the clothing may look, no matter how she 
would like to add new furniture to the house and dainties to 
the table, or how appealing the claims of charity may be which 
come to her. 

All lines of home economics should be made a special 
study ; not only the preparation of food, but the care of 
materials, of quantities, the planning for supplies, the details 
of the use of these supplies by the servants, the balancing of 
the needs for food and clothing and household furnishings, all 
of these are things that demand special study and intelligent 
attention. The preparation of the wardrobe of the family should 
also be made an object of study. While it is easier to buy 
from home lands than it used to be, still a great deal of prepar- 
ation in the use of patterns and of materials must come on the 
house-mother. 

In the first period of preparation, one should also mention 
the importance of a knowledge of sociology. If one bbe not 
carried on that study in school days, an early outline study is 
desirable, for a married woman may have rare opportunities for 
studying the social conditions and family life of different classes 
and preparing material for social service and reform and kindred 
activities, which may prove to be her individual life work. 

We shall now turn tothe second period, which has been 
made to include the whole of the first term after arriving on 
the field. In this, of course, we must place first Janguage study. 
The importance of the knowledge of the language to every 
married woman cannot be too strongly emphasized. If family 
cares and the question of health debar her from the actual 
taking up of formal mission work, the administration of her 
home alone demands a working knowledge of the language. 
It is impossible to be understood by one’s servants unless one 
can speak to them in their own language. A few sentences 
and eloquent gestures may sometimes convey the meaning, but 
they are poor substitutes for clearly given instructions.’ 10 
instances not a few have we heard newcomers bewailing the 
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utter stupidity of their servants when the fact was very patent 
that the real stupidity lay in expecting of uneducated, ignorant 
people a clear understanding of what has been imperfectly 
told to them. 

We wonder how a mother dares attempt to bring up her 
children in a heathen land without having her ears open to the 
things that they will hear and being able to suppress at the 
very fountainhead, at the very beginning, the expressions 


which an innocent child should never hear or understand | 


the meaning of. The more one knows of what is heard on the 


street and in the careless hours of even the best of servants, the | 


more one realizes that it is a heathen land, and one must be 
able, because of knowledge, to build a wall of defense about 
the home. 


Blessed is the young wife who has her frst year ina | 


language school whose modern methods not only make nimble 
the tongue but make her quick to hear; but to many this is 
not possible. There are some who already have family cares 
or whose health does not permit attendance upon the language 
school, and there are others who have to go, before they have 
language study, to their stations and begin the conduct of a 
home with all of its care and perplexities. For these the 
imperative is just as great for a knowledge of the language 
and it is possible for them, too, to acquire it; but they should 
begin at once, while the ear is fresh, and make it a part of 
their daily duties. 

A year in a language school can make scientific beginnings 


and give methods, besides very much that is practical, but a 


woman of education desires more than a superficial knowledge 
of the spoken language ; to prepare for her best efficiency a 
study of the language and of literature should be continued. 
Whether she begins in a language school or at home, she 
should ‘‘carry on.’? This, too, can be done. One may not 
be able to give long hours ; to study even one hour may require 
the same sacrifice and the same careful planning, the same 
determination of purpose, that the still hour with one’s Bible 
requires. But even a half hour made a part of the daily 


toutine, with some definite aim of accomplishment before one, | 


will have a real and rich’ reward. And the very fact of such a 
habit of study will insure a growing knowledge of the language. 
The definite aim of accomplishment is supplied by our mission 
courses of study, or the language school course, but if doors of 
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opportunity begin to open and there is a Sunday school clas, 
to be taught, an hour’s teaching in a station class to be given, 
or some share in the school work to be contributed, then care. 
ful, skillful preparation for these lines will be of itself , 
continuing of study and must not be looked upon lightly. ‘7, 
maintain such a continued line of study requires the h 
and self-sacrificing co-operation of the husband. The wife 
must take the hour that is possible to her when householj 
duties can be put aside for a time, when the demands of chi. 
dren can be laid aside, and this may conflict with his best, 
most efficient use of his teacher. But the efficiency of two in 
the long run should be considered, even when making 4 
sacrifice for the immediate present is required. We have seen 
this tried out and the married woman attain a good knowledge 
of character, and the written language, and made an efficient 
worker, and know that it is not mere theory. And this is the 
golden key to open up undreamed-of avenues of work which 
will grow wider as the years go on. Get thy spindle and thy 
distaff ready and God will send the flax. 

Next to a knowledge of the language will come a énow!- 
edge of the people, and in this the opportunities for the married 
woman are in no wise to be despised. If one enters a station 
where there is a group of Christian. women, she will find them 
most considerate of her as a foreigner. They will welcome 
her eagerly and, if she enters into intercourse with them, they 
will give her opportunities for the personal touch. The sooner 
she learns not to treat them categorically as a mysterious race, 
whose mental processes and ideals can never be understood, the | 
more rapid will be her progress in real knowledge of them. 
And it is the knowledge of the individual that we would 
emphasize first for the married woman,—perhaps for all, but 
especially for her. One may form personal friendships which 
will be of mutual help. / | 

One’s amah can open a very interesting vista of life with 
much that is new and strange and much more that is just 
common human nature. The relation to one’s servants is a0 
intimate one and is a test of one’s spiritual graces, If with 
kindness, patience, and gentleness one stands the test, there 
will be a double reward. Not only is the best service thus 
received, but in multitudes of instances this ‘intimate inter- 
course has borne its fruit in lives won to Christ, through that 
most effectual form of witness-bearing, the daily life. As 
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sequaintances multiply one grows wise in learning the view~ 
point and habits of thought of those among whom she lives ; 
she learns their spiritual needs and realizes how much she has 
to give, and with the desire to serve will come knowledge of 
how best to adapt herself to those she tries to help. 

Another part of her preparation should be a knowledge of 
the social customs of the people. One must emphasize the fact 
strongly that custom often holds a more powerful sway over 
this people than does religion. Indeed custom is interwoven. 
with religion. The stereotyped forms and special times for the 
display of filial piety are a part of the Confucian system, and 
are embedded in the very bedrock of Chinese civilization. In 
the social courtesies of life there is very much that seems to us 
artificial and almost grotesque. We watch two gentlemen or 
ladies as they meet socially bowing and scraping, each urging 
the other to be the first to enter the room or to take a seat and 
prolonging this process indefinitely, and we smile,—at least 
inwardly. But one needs to understand the significance of 
these customs to the people themselves in order to judge them 
aright, and in order to adjust oneself to their ideas of what is 
fight and fitting from one who comes to be a teacher. 

We never need to copy to an extreme these forms, but we 
do need to learn not to ignore them, to use sincerity and kind- 
ness as Our guide in the measure to which we should ourselves 
adopt them. It is well to find a handbook and give a careful 
study to the most common forms of etiquette. It is well to 
watch caréfully the intercourse of the most cultured of the 
Chinese with each other. There has come in recent years very 
great modification of the exactions of these customs, but on 
very formal occasions, to which, in these days of easy inter- 
course, we as missionaries may often be invited, we shall still 
xe very much of the old conventions, and in interior places, 
where modern ideas have penetrated but a little way, one’s use- 
fulness may be handicapped if one remains ignorant of what is 
expected of him. The young matron in her home should 
understand how to set the guest at ease by such a combination 
of their usages and ours as shall make the visitor feel there is 
‘common meeting-ground. And she should prepare herself 
tobe a guide to the future newcomers to the mission in these 
matters of social requirements. 

_ Another line of preparation should be a course of reading | 
lM tegard to the religions, history, literature, and art of the 
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people. Such a course mapped out early ond held to faithfully 
will furnish work for many years, but it will be most reward. 
ing as it is being carried on. In regard to the last, thog 
residing temporarily in Peking should avail themselves of the 
Museum to study there the best of rare collections that are 
available, to learn to appreciate—as one often has to learn to 
do—the fundamentals of Oriental art. 

The first term of service seems a long time to consider 
oneself in the Preparatory Department, but it gives to any one 
who comes out not assigned to a specific task a freedom to experi- 
ment in the opportunities presented to her and to try out those 
things that seem possible and thus find what she best can do. 

At the end of this period the home in a foreign land has 
become a home indeed to her. Through. its ministries she 
enters into the human element of the lives about her. She 
finds the common human relations the ground where the 
women who seemed at first so alien meet her with common 
interests. She comes to understand their limitations and with 
sympathy seeks to enlarge their vision and broaden their lives. 
In this era of changing opinions, of new hopes and ambitions 
among Oriental women, it is the common wife-hood and 
mother-hood to which they most easily turn for inspiration and 
guidance. One can be a good neighbor and friend without 
seeming professional and through such natural channels may 
one enter into service. 

To seek the good of society is no uncommon ambition 
among the married women of China, and no one can better 
suggest the things possible for them to do than their Western 
sister who is also wife and mother and homemaker. 

The work of a station generally so expands and takes form 
as to greatly need the help of wives in direct mission activities. 
We have seen a wife and mother so respond to the needs of 
the work as to become superintendent of schools, of Bible- 
women, of station classes. Both men’s and women’s colleges 
have received help from her in the class-room. She has 
conducted regular meetings of the church. Mothers’ meetings 
seem her special field and give scope for her personal influence 
to spiritualize the home life. We can recall forms of industrial 
work that were introduced by married women which have 
brought earning power and economic relief to wide ewite 
country. All these lines of activity have proved 
accomplishment to wives of missionaries. 
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But especially do we want to mentiun the present watch- 
word of evangelism —jersonal work—the taking of an 
individual upon one’s heart and in one’s prayers to labor 
for with travail of soul and love in the heart until a new soul 
is born into the Kingdom. This is surely a form of service 
open to every Christian woman, and for this the married 
women have especial advantages. The social approach to 
individuals through invitations to the home, the natural avenue 
of friendship, the gentle flowering of affection and confidence, 
all seem possible to the one whose heart and time and home 
are consecrated to the Master’s use. If one cannot go forth 
and seek the many, there will surely be the one here and there 
to whom one may minister the gospel message. 

There will be some to whom the wider opportunities do 
not open ; home cares, ill health, and other conditions debar 
them from out-going efforts. But to every one will surely 
come this possibility—some life touches hers in such a way 
that one can give the gospel story. And the heart of our 
faith is a simple message adapted to the humblest lives. It 
needs no profound scholarship, no strained effort—just the 
love of Christ in the soul to find expression in a way that 
wins. For every woman this privilege is waiting; all may 
enter in and share it ; many have proved its possibility. 

The more successfully a married woman engages in any 
line of work, the more eagerly does she desire fresh inspiration 
and knowledge such as should be gained on the furlough home. 

We are assured that some Boards are becoming very 
imperative in their demand that a returned missionary shall 
give a part of his furlough to some form of graduate study. 


Opportunities for such studies are being created by the Secre- | 


taries ; scholarships and special considerations are being granted 
by colleges and universities, and not a few are returning to 
‘their field with fresh knowledge and power acquired at these 
fountain heads of learning. But, if we ask, ‘‘ Are missionary 
wivés among these favored ones?’’ I fear the answer will be, 
“Practically none.’’ 

How eagerly has that first furlough been anticipated ! 
The joyous reunion with loved ones, the reknitting of family 
ties, and the renewing of old friendships: the breathing again 
of the atmosphere of the home land and the enjoyment of 
former privileges of church and society with friends and 
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aration for mission work, the married woman is general 
doomed to disappointment. 

To many a wife that first furlough is a tragedy! She hag 
developed her home life in a land where it was easy to secure 
help, where a vacancy in the kitchen had a dozen applicants 
to fill it. She has grown to feel that she must conscientiously 
turn over the greater part of the work of the home to these 
needy, willing, and often skillful hands in order to give her 
time to study and service. The sea of the kitchen is 
not at her finger ends. 

In America, at least, the question of domestics is hardly a 
question ; outside the cities there are almost none to be had. 
If one is so fortunate as to secure help, it can at best 
relieve from the mad scramble of cooking, washing dishes, 
sweeping, dusting, getting the children joff to school and the 
husband to his appointments for speaking or his place of study. 
To be saved from utter weariness and exhaustion seems the 
limit of one’s possibilities in obtaining service. Oue experiences 
many a kindness at the hands of good neighbors while one 
endeavors to enter into the community life and, in spite of 
handicaps, take a part in church and social life in the manner 
of one’s friends; but one can but feel the quiet amusement 
of these neighbors as they witness the first breaking-in toa 
so-called ‘‘vacation.’’ If one can attend some lectures and 
concerts, get a glimpse of some good play, attend the great 
meetings of the Boards and meet occasional requests to speak 
at missionary gatherings, one feels grateful for these golden 
privileges. But as for attending classes in college or theologi- 
cal seminary, to pursue some study to freshen up the mind—it 
seems as impossible as an aeroplane ride to the moon. 

Whatever preparation for more efficient mission work may 
be hers it must largely be in such benefits as change of scene 
and occupation bring, and perhaps if she comes back to the 
mission field more chastened in spirit, more sympathetic with 
her servants, more ready to truly consecrate the time which 
release from drudgery brings her, she, too, may have continued 
her preparation for service on the field. . | 

I have drawn a dark picture and know there are exceptions, 
but I know not a few in this company who can confirm what 
has been said as their experience. Is there a way out? Will 
the time come when the wife, too, may enjoy the privileges of 
study and intellectual refreshment? If this comes, it will be 
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because the value of her work on the field has become evident. 
Secretaries have not tackled the problem ; not all husbands have 
yet learned if they may or can share up in home cares and take 
turn about so as to give the wife her chance. But in some way 
the conditions of the first furlough should be improved so that 
a great opportunity need not be lost out of one’s life. 

In the terrible world war that is waging the nations engaged | 
have come to realize that the great need is man power. There 
must be millions and yet more millions lest victory halt and 
what is gained at one time be lost. But it is not alone 
numbers, but efficiency, that is imperative ; the trained soldier, 
the loyal munition worker who puts his patriotism into his 
cannon. Not alone numbers, but every man in his place, 
working to the full meastre of his ability. 

In the warfare waged by the Church in China our numbers 
are already depleted and will probably be more so as some fall 
out and there are none to take their places. Wonderful 
opportunities for victory open out before us and the force seems 
more and more tragically inadequate. In an address given to 
the students of the Peking Language School last winter Mr. 
Lobenstine of the China Continuation Committee stated that 
the church must face the fact that for some years the work of 
missions will be more largely in the hands of women. | 

The statistics printed in the last China Year Book give the 
uumber of missionaries in China as follows : 

Men, 2,243; single women, 1,708; married women, 1,793. 
Total number, 5,744; total of women, 3,501. Thus, of the 
workers now on the field more than 60% are women, and 
more than half of these are wives. 

The influence of these wives permeates every part of the 
vork. Hundreds have. entered into the lines of activity out- 
Ined above ; but we often ‘look in vain for any suggestion of 
sich work in the reports of Boards and Missions. The policy 
0 leaving it wholly to personal choice as to whether or not a 
Married woman should look beyond her home interests is not 
tle most inspiring one, nor one calculated to deepen the sense 
ol personal responsibility. | 

The statement of these facts is in itself a challenge and a 
pha. They challenge every married woman to take account 
arew of the talents committed to her trust and to consecrate 
thm all to Christ’s service. They are a plea to her fellow- 
Mssionaries, men and women, to take for granted that she has — 
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come to join hands with them in service and to help her to the 
place where she can serve most efficiently. They are a plea to 
the churches and Boards at home to recognize the possibilities of 


her part, to give the work she does proper recognition in reports, 
and to devise added methods of increasing her efficiency, thus 


helping her to respect her own accomplishments and Te 
_ img her to greater efforts in the Master's service. 


Chinese Mohammedanism* 
I. MASON 


T is safe to say that the average missionary has only a 

fT] very superficial knowledge of the beliefs and practices 

of these interesting people who, while numerically 

small in most parts of China, yet in the aggregate 

make up a number which challenges not only our curiosity 

and interest, but also our efforts to reach them with the 

Gospel, seeing they are a distinct factor in the Chinese pogule- 
tion which we are trying to help. 

Estimates as to the number of Mosléms in China vary all 
the way from three millions to thirty millions or more ; the most 
careful calculation I know of is found in Broomhall’s ‘‘ Islam 
in China,’? which gives a minimum of five million, and a 
maximum of ten million, and Broomhall says he leans rather 
to the higher than the lower figure, so that we may assume 
there may be eight millions of Moslems in this country, a 
number several times the total of all professing the Christian | 
faith. It is not my intention at this time to make an appeal 
for more workers amongst the almost wholly neglected Mosl 
population, but in passing I would just remind you that th 
number of missionaries definitely working to win Mohammed 
in China is woefully small, and in the recently-publish 
catalogue of Christian literature, only two small books and 
score of tracts are given under the head of literature f 
Mohammedans, and if we add a small work which has 
omitted from that catalogue, we have still a total of less th 
300 pages,—or the equivalent of one good-sized book—as 
sole contribution to this particular object, after generations 
work by Christian missionaries in China. Efforts are n 
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being make to add to the literature specially prepared for 
Moslems, and a vocabulary of terms used in Moslem books 
and conversation has been prepared for the help of those who 
would be glad of such assistance. 
| As very good books on the history of Mohammedans in 
China are easily accessible to those wishing to consult them, 
I shall not here do more than give a brief summary, before 
passing on to the special feature of this paper, which is to give 
an insight into the beliefs and practices of Mohammedanism 
as found in China. | 

_ There exist monuments which claim a very early entry of 
Moslems into China, one going so far as to say that they came 
during the Sui dynasty, A.D. 586-601, but as this was some 
years before Mohammed claimed to have received his com- 
mission, the claim cannot be allowed. There is a tradition 
that Mohammed’s maternal uncle came to China to propagate 
the religion, and that he is buried at Canton. This cannot be 
substantiated, and the most that can be said is that the famous 
tomb at Canton is probably the resting place of some great 
Moslem pioneer, of a later date than the one given by 
Mohammedans as that of their first missionary. Another 
tradition, given in a book named Hui Hui Yuen Lai (jj i RK), 
places the entry of the Moslems at about A.D. 628, coming 
overland and entering China through the western frontier. 
The account is very fanciful and is evidently written by a 
Mobammedan. It is interesting to note that the Chinese Ruler 
who welcomed the Nestorian missionary Olopen is the same 
one who is credited with having sent an embassy to invite 
Moslem missionaries, and is so impressed by what he sees and 
hears of the one described as the ‘‘turbaned man,’’ that he 
effects an exchange of 3,000 of his own soldiers for 3,000 
Moslem soldiers who come to China and are well received and 
taken care of. 

In 713 an envoy appeared from Ta Shi, as Arabia was 
then known to the Chinese, who brought with him magnificent 
presents, and refused to ‘‘k’o t’ou’’ to the Emperor. An 
Arab traveller, Abu Zeid, who visited China in 878, tells of a 
rebellion in that year in which large numbers of Moham- 
medans, as well as Jews and Christians, perished at Kanfu 
(Canton). Marco Polo, who was in China 1275-1292, refers 
frequently to Moslems in his narrative. In 1594 Benedict 
Goes refers to a Mohammedan merchant who had resided for 
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13 years at Kambalu, and who stated that there were many 
Jews, Christians, and Mohammedans living there. It is 
strange that apparently little or nothing of what may have 
been written by Moslem Chinese during several centuries has 
survived, or is accessible in these days. We begin with their 
literature written about the middle of the 17th century, and 
for 250 years comparatively little seems to have been written. 
. Wylie in his comprehensive ‘‘ Notes on Chinese Literature”’ 
50 years ago said, “ Although the disciples of Mohammed have 
been in China now for more than twelve centuries, yet we do not 
find that they have done much towards the introduction of a 
native literature in connexion with their religion; and not- 
withstanding the great number belonging to this sect at the 
present day, who know nothing but the Chinese, the publica- 
tions they -have in the native language are quite insignificant.” 
He then proceeds to mention five works. But there were 
others available, which apparently he was not acquainted with; 
and of recent years there has been quite a little activity in 
producing tracts and magazines, so that a complete list of 
- Moslem productions in Chinese will uumber about 100 titles. 
Some of the recent literature is polemical, attacking both 
Christianity and Buddhism. For the most part, recent writers 
add little or nothing to our knowledge or understanding of 
their beliefs and practices, and in some cases only succeed in 
beclouding matters. The variety of different characters used 
to represent the same names or subjects is a continuous 
annoyance to anyone reading after different authors ; we have 
noted ten different names for the Koran, half a dozen for 
Mecca, and about as many different ways of writing Allah and 
Abraham, and nearly always two or three ways of writing 
other names. Sometimes the same writer will give different 
versions of the same name. But curiosities of nomenclature 
are not confined to Moslem writers; the variations of names 
used by Christian missionaries must be very puzzling to many 
Chinese readers, as well as to foreigners. 

The average missionary knows but little of his Moham- 
medan ueighbours. My own may be a typical case; I met 
Mohammedans in Szechwan for over 20 years, was friendly 
with them, exchanged visits, have been inside mosques, and 
yet knew little of their religious thought or practices. This 
was partly due to the fact that many Moslems have very slight 
appreciation of their own religion, and I remember one military 
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official who told me that he only knew he was not to eat pork 


nor worship idols, and knew very little else about his religion. 
Some Moslems, with better knowledge, are either reticent in 
speaking, or on the other. hand are so insufferably conceited in 
religious matters that it is not easy to find out what one would 
really like to know. Moreover, most of us have given our time 
and efforts chiefly to the Chinese of other religions or of no 
religion, as these have so greatly outnumbered the Moslems 
we have met. In places where idolaters abound and Moslems 
are few, the Moslems are apt to claim us as religious allies, and 
say we are ‘‘about the same,’’ as we both worship the true 
God and reject idols ; we have much of the Old Testament in 
common, and we acknowledge the same prophets, Moses, 
David, and Jesus, called by Moslems Mu Sa, Da Wu Deh, and 
Er Sa respectively. 

But no missionary ought to accept the well-meant saying 
as altogether complimentary, nor as the real truth. Some 
examination should be made into the points of similarity and 
of difference, and the points of real antagonism, so as to face 
the subject with understanding, and know how we may best 
try to win the Moslems, and so have a share in the world-wide 
effort being made to enlighten and convert the followers of the 
Prophet. | 
| It is a simple matter for anyone to read about Moham- 

medanism in the excellent books available in English; but as 
we are more concerned with this religion as it exists in China, 
I shall present things as they are found in Chinese works, 
written by Chinese Moslems. The conception of God, as to 
His Unity and His attributes, is much the same as in the 
Christian or Jewish faith. No single article of faith is more 
insisted upon by the Moslem than that God is One and only 
One. In a booklet called ‘*The Correct Foundation of 
Religion’’ the writer, a Tientsine- Mohammedan, says ‘‘God 
is without beginning and without end. He is eternal, and 
not affected by the dual powers ‘Yin’ and ‘Yang.’ He is 
_ without peer or mate, the Only One most honourable. He is 
_ mot restricted to certain regions; there are no traces of His 
form. He cannot be said to be above or below, to be near or 
distant. He is without likeness, there is no pattern of Him, 
and there is nothing to which He can be compared. He can 
command that things be or cease to exist. He is able to create 
all things, and that without depending upon means. His 
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eternal life does not depend upon any decree. oo is the 
Originally-existent Essence of God. 


‘* The Christians’ recognition of God is by no means the 
- game as the above. Having said that God is only One, they 
further proceed to discourse about three in one, and one in 
three. Is not this far removed from what is said above about 
God being without peer or mate, and being the Only One most 
honourable? They take God and Jesus to be one, and thus 
rebel against the God who created all things. Jesus had a 
visible body which had life imparted to it, and was not the 
Self-created, -Originally-existent Source. Jesus was also a - 
created being, needing outside assistance; he had beginning 
and end, was affected by ‘Yin’ and ‘Yang’ ; ; he also had 
equals. Although he had power over life and death, yet he 
was put to death. In these things was he not as far pemoved 
from God as the sea is from the sky ?’”’ 


As regards the attributes of God, the Moslem writers say 
very much the same as do Christian writers, and they use 
beautiful language, equal to some in our own theological works. 
But the writer above referred to adds this sentence, ‘‘ Christians 
say that the Spirit of God descended upon Jesus like a dove. 
They should know that the life of God is not a life requiring 
a Spirit; if He required a spirit in order to have life, would 
His life not be just the same as all other life?”’ 

The Moslem belief in angels is very prominent. The 
four principal angels, who are styled the ‘*Sz Shih,’’ four 
attendants, are Gabriel, Michael, Asrafil, and Azrail. It was 
with these angels that God consulted when He was about to 
create Adam and He commanded them to bring the earth out 
of which man was made. There are also two recording angels, 
and two inquisitors of the dead. 

Mohammedanism claims to be the original and oldest 
religion of all. We read that ‘*‘God spake to the Prophet 
saying ‘Had it not been on thy account, I certainly would not 
have created the world.’ Also the Prophet has stated ‘The 
foremost thing which God created was my spirit.’ Before 
heaven and earth were named, all the wonders of the coming 
creation were enfolded potentially in the soul of Mohammed.” 
It is therefore claimed that all the prophets and worthies from 
Adam to Mohammed were believers in Islam, though the name 
Mohammedan or ‘‘ Hui (oj aj) or Mu ming’’ 
followed the advent of the Prophet. 

The Moslem believes in a pre-existent supernatural world, 
which, in Chinese phraseology, might be called the ‘* Yin” of 
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which our world is the ‘‘ Yang.’”” Adam and Eve were placed 
in the garden in a world outside ours, and it was after they had 
transgressed that they were expelled and sent to this earth, 
Adam falling in Ceylon, and Eve in Arabia, and after a separa- 
tion of 200 years, Adam was, on his repentance, conducted by 
Gabriel to meet his wife. Our author says, ‘‘ Christians, when 

ing of the heavenly kingdom, confound the world to 
come with the pre-existent supernatural world, counting them 
as one, which is unintelligible.’ 

As an example of Moslem-Chinese reasoning the following 
may be given :—‘‘ Christians say God created man in His own 
image, made him the same as God; and moreover male and 
female were both of the same order. Now having said that 
God has no equal and has no likeness or comparison how can 
they say that God made man in His own likeness? Further- 
more, male and female are spoken of; is it the male or the 
female which is in the likeness of God? Truly though we 
think this over 100 times, we cannot arrive at a satisfactory 
explanation of it.’’ ‘* The Prophet has said, ‘God truly created 
Adam after his likeness, that is, Adam’s likeness. Before God 
created anything He first fixed its likeness on the immortal 
tablets in the seventh heaven, and afterwards created things 
according to the likeness already fixed, and so it was with 
Adam.’”’ 

‘*God commanded Adam to establish religion on His 
behalf. The first thing to make clear was the doctrine of the 
recognition of God. Next, to firmly establish the moral obliga- 
tions, and then religion was on a good foundation. The 
Doctrine which Adam propagated was that which God com- 
manded. What are the matters appertaining thereto? They 
ate, Recognition of God; Purification ; Fasting; Prayer and 
Worship ; the Pilgrimage to Mecca; Sacrifice; Almsgiving, 
etc.”? It is interesting to note that Adam had a share in the 
pilgrimage to Mecca! Who built the city, or who lived there, 
these are points not requiring explanation apparently ! 

Adam was one of the Six Eminent Prophets, the others being 
Noah, Abraham, Moses, David, and Jesus. Of other special 
prophets there were 313, and of ordinary prophets, over 100,000. 

‘*The Sacred Books given by God from the beginning 
‘number 104. Of these, 10 were committed to Adam; 50 to 
Seth; 30 to Enoch; and ro to Abraham. All these have 
disappeared, and only four Sacred Books remain, the Tourat, 
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given to Moses ; the Psalms given to David; the Injil (Gospel) 
given to Jesus, and the Koran, given to Mohammed. The 
Books of the Canon are the mandates of God, and are not 
made by the prophets themselves. The contents of the books 
were first written on tablets in heaven, and the angels having 
seen them, carried their messages to the prophets to give to 
the world; such is the meaning of the Books having been 
‘received.’ All the books mentioned above remained without _ 
any revision or alteration. For over 1,300 years the Koran of 
Islam has never been altered a single letter. The Bible of the 
Christians has been altered many times. In the year 325 A.D. 
the scholars revised the Scriptures; again, in 364 A.D., they 
added seven books. Later, in 397 A.D., seven books more 
were added. The scholars of those times all accepted the 
Canon as fixed in those days. In 1200 A.D. a new Church 
arose, whose adherents said that the laws of these books should 
be abrogated, and need not be followed. What required 
altering should be altered, and what should be retained was to 
be retained; so at that time they accepted a half and rejected 
a half. But there are some conservative people who, to the 
present, accept the old Book. The names ‘Tien Chu’ 
(Roman Catholics) and ‘ Yie Su’ (Protestants), are known all 
over the world, but it should be understood that neither of 
these sects has the ancient Doctrine, and their books are not 
the Books given by God, but are compilations of men, just as 
they pleased. | 

‘‘Someone may say, ‘It is only natural that our Faith 
should respect the Koran and obey it, as the Koran is the 
Canon of the Law, and the Law should be recited to the living, | 
and they be commanded to observe it. But why must it be 
recited when praying for forgiveness for those who are dead? 
Are there some duties of obeying the Laws which the dead 
also have to observe?’ We reply, In the Book it is said 
‘Recite the words of the Koran over the departed ; it may be 
that the deceased was a rustic not accustomed to seeing officials, 
and perhaps he may have been very wicked. The avenging angels 
will. be like officials who, on hearing of the sins, will want to 
proceed to punish; then if the words of the Koran be recited 
over the grave of the departed, the angels will hear the true 
words of God, and they will not dare to inquire into the sius, 
but will depart. Are not the words of God immeasurably better 
than the prayers of men?’ ”’ 

While the Moslems profess to accept the Tourat of Moses 
and the Psalms and the Gospel, it must be mentioned that 
their versions of these differ in some matters from those 
accepted by Christians. Probably Mohammed only came in 


contact with distorted or spurious scriptures, and even these 
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fad to be made to accommodate his teaching. » It is said that. 
the Kaaba, or heavenly Cube, ‘**T‘ien Fang’’—which gives 
one of the Chinese names for Arabia,—was erected by Adam, 
The Sacred House was destroyed by the Flood, and rebuilt by 
Abraham. Adam is credited with having known Mohammed’s 
name, and to have prophesied regarding him as follows, 
quoting a Chinese writer,—‘‘Adam said, ‘In two things 
Mobammed is superior to me ; (1) his wife will escape the wiles 
of the devil ; my wife assisted his wiles. (2), In Mohammed’s 
case, the devil will have no prospect of succeeding in inducing 
him to do evil, so he will submit to the Doctrine of Mohammed ; 
in my case, the devil did not submit to me.’ ” 

We shall look in vain for any of these particulars in our 
Scriptures, or for other things, such as that Abraham offered 
up Ishmael, not Isaac ; that the Greatest Prophet was to come 
through the line of Ishmael; that the well of Zem-Zem at 
Mecca is the one made by God to reliéve the thirst of Hagar. 
Also for this account of the Psalmist, ‘‘ David said ‘I saw in 
the-Book of Psalms a ray of light, and when I prayed to the 
Lord saying, ‘Lord what is this light?’ the Lord answered 
saying ‘This is the light of Mohammed ; on his account have 
I created the present world and the world to come, and Adam, 
Eve, Heaven, and Hell.’ ”’ 

Coming to the New Testament, the Moslems acknowledge 
Jesus as one of the Eminent Prophets. He was the son of 
Maryam ‘‘the sister of Aaron,” so that Maryam is sometimes 
confused with Miriam, and chronology is hopelessly mixed. 
Jesus has designations such as no other prophet has, for example, 
“The Word of God’’; and ‘‘ The Spirit of God’’; and He is 
also acknowledged as the ‘‘Sinless One.’’ His miracles are 
admitted, but it is added that all the prophets performed mira- 
cles. It is claimed that Jesus bore testimony to Mohammed by 
saying ‘*Children of Israel, I am the Messenger appointed by 
God to you ; the Tourat which bare witness before me is true 
and not false, and it testifies that after me there will appear a 
Great Appointed One, whose name is Mohammed the Prophet.” 

‘Jesus, while an eminent prophet and a servant of God, 
was not the Son of God as Christians affirm. If the point is 
urged about Jesus having no earthly father, then we might 
say that Adam had. neither father nor mother, and moreover 
God commanded angels to do obeisance to him, so it would 
teally be more appropriate to consider 42m as the son of God, 
and Jesus would come next. Jesus was very much troubled 
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because certain Jews slanderously called him the Son of God, 
so at the setting of the sun he worshipped with three obeisan 
one because he himself knew certainly that he was God’s 
servant, for which he thanked God ; the second obeisance was 
because he knew that his mother was by no means the wife of 
God, but was also the servant of God, for which he thanked 
God ; the third obeisance was because he knew that God is the 
Only Most High God, and he wished to have nothing to do 
with false sayings. Jesus spake from his cradle saying, ‘Verily 
I am God’s servant; He has given me the Holy Book, and 
made me an eminent apostle.’ This saying all the more 
demonstrates the errors of the Christians.” 

‘* Christians further say that Jesus was God’s son from the 
beginning. This is a still greater error. If Jesus existed from | 
the beginning, then he could be called God, why call him the 
Son of God? Again, it is said Jesus is God’s son, but nota 
materially born son, but he was delighted in, and honoured, 
and made most high, on which account he is called the Son 
of God. If this be so, then the name of son is spurious, as he 
is not really God’s son. If he is not a real son, why must he 
be called a son at all | 

‘*When it is said that God divided His Being, and part 
came down to earth,—seeing that the divided portion was on 
earth, would there not be an incomplete God in Heaven? 
Moreover, to say that God came down and was born as a man, 
this is really supporting the doctrine of transmigration. The 
way in which we Moslems recognise God is that Ged is God 
Himself, and Jesus is Jesus himself, an Eminent Prophet ; this 
is quite clear. This talk about one Body having three Persons, 
is it not quite erroneous ?”’ z 


The Moslems assert that Jesus was not crucified, but was 
taken up to God, while some other person suffered in his 
likeness. ‘This is stated in the Koran, but the idea did not 
originate with Mohammed, as some of the sects of early Chris- 
tianity had the same belief. The following translation of a 
brochure written by a Honan Moslem in 1914 may be of 
interest as showing what some Moslems believe concerning 
Jesus and his reported crucifixion and resurrection :— | 


A FRAGMENTARY DOCUMENT. 


In the first year of the reign of P‘ing Ti of the Han 
dynasty, on the 11th day of the sth month, Jesus was born in 


the city of Bethlehem in the country of Judea. At the time of 
His birth, Jesus said, ‘‘I am a great Prophet sent by God”; 
and this was afterwards verified. Up to twenty-nine years of 
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age, Jesus was at home doing all that a filial son should do. 
In His thirtieth year, He became a Prophet. Jesus said, 
‘When I open my mouth or raise my hand, I can cause the 
blind to see, the deaf to hear, the dumb to speak, the lame to 
walk, and the sick to be h .”? These works of Jesus 
verified his being a Prophet. After Jesus had shown these 
miracles, all the people of the city of Judea (Jerusalem) said, 
“This Jesus surely is the Prophet Er-sa who has come to the 
world, because many evidences contained in the Koran are 
now verified.’? The people of Jerusalem with one heart praised 
God and praised the Prophet. There were some heretics who 
would not accord with the rest of the people, as they 
considered there were no proofs in evidence. 

After this, on the wilds of the mountains, there was 
a band of shepherds who started a rumour that Jesus was the 
only begotten Son of God who had come to earth, and all the 
beginning of Christianity sprang from the spreading of this 
rumour of the shepherds (See Luke’s Gospel, Chap. 2). When 
this false story of the shepherds went forth, heretics joined their 
names together to help it forward by means of other fabrications, 
saying one to another that Jesus was the only begotten Son of 
God who had descended to earth, whereupon the people of 
Jerusalem entered upon discussions on this matter with great 
warmth. At Jerusalem there was an official, a Commandant of 
three divisions of soldiers, named Judas, who, hearing of these 
discussions among the people, and fearing there might be some 
unfortunate troubie arise, made up his mind to injure Jesus. 
Judas said Jesus is clearly an evil demon who must be quickly 
arrested and punished. And all the soldiers of Judas together 
said that Jesus should be arrested. When Jesus heard thereof 
he went outside Jerusalem to where there was a Mount of 
Olives, which Mount Jesus ascended. On the Mount of Olives 
there was a great Holy Temple, which had been built by 
Moslems. Jesus having come within the Temple used 
angry words saying, ‘‘ Ah, Judas, thy diabolical plans will not 
injure others, but only injure thyself.’’ 

When Jesus disappeared from the city, some of the officials 
said, ‘* This Jesus surely is an evil demon, for Judas took three 
divisions of soldiers and failed to catch him.’’ Subsequently 
each led his soldiers and. horses and together they went to the 
Mount of Olives to arrest Jesus. But when the soldiers of the 
city came to the foot of the mount, not one of them dared to 
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ascend the hill. Then the soldiers of Judas kept guard over 
the passes of the mount, and Judas alone went up to arrest 
Jesus, thinking to get merit thereby, but on the contrary he 
wrought injury to himself. When Judas reached the top of 
the mount and saw the great Holy Temple, he entered the door 
and saw the clothing of Jesus in the Temple, but saw no trace 
of Jesus. While Judas was seeking Jesus, God manifested His 
great power; in the back wall of the Temple there suddenly 
appeared a door, Jesus went out of this door and ascended on 
high ; Judas in great wonder saw for a moment the road of 
ascent to heaven, then the road no longer existed; then he saw 
in space a white cloud from the midst of which a voice said, 
‘‘Judas! Jesus has ascended and is now in the fourth heaven, . 
God will now manifest in thee a wonderful thing. Take thou 
the clothing of Jesus and put them on and arise.’’ Judas having 
heard the words from space took the clothes of Jesus and put 
them on, and then he was transformed into the likeness of 
Jesus. Judas said, Jesus by his supernatural powers could raise 
the dead, I will pretend to be Jesus and frighten my soldiers 
and see what kind of courage they have. So Judas, after the 
watch of the ‘‘shen’’ period, pretending to be Jesus, went 
down the mount, this being what he was fated todo. Mean- 
while the soldiers guarding the passes had been changed for 
soldiers of Pilate, the Chief Magistrate of the city. These 
soldiers did not recognize Judas, and said,,‘‘ This is Jesus 
coming down the mount’’; so all the soldiers rose up together 
and arrested Judas and put him to death by crucifixion ona 
cross. This cross was made of two pieces of wood, one upright 
and one horizontal, and criminals were nailed to it by hands and 
feet, such being the most severe punishment among the Jews. 

_ Afterwards the soldiers of Judas and the soldiers of the 
Magistrate quarrelled and fought, the soldiers of Judas saying, 
‘*Why have you crucified our commander ?’’ the soldiers of 
_ the Magistrate replying, ‘‘ Because he represented himself as 
Jesus’’; the fighting between the two parties was very fierce, 
until on the third day God manifested His great power and caused 
Judas to come to life again, and when the soldiers saw Judas 
alive again after being dead they marvelled greatly, and 
rejoiced. The two factions stopped their fighting and took 
Judas down from the cross and took great care of him, but 
after forty more days Judas died of paralysis. Because of these 
things, heretics fabricated false reports saying that Jesus died 
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upon the cross, and on the third day rose again, and forty days 
after his resurrection ascended to heaven. Gentlemen, reflect 
a little ; if Jesus really arose thus miraculously from the dead, 
the religion of Jesus would have flourished at that time ; how 
is it that the place where Jesus lived is now under Moslem 
mule? Christians say that Moslems in calling Jesus a Prophet 
do not give him the intimate relationship which is conveyed 
by calling him the Son of God. If this were so, why should 
we call the Gospel a Holy Book? In a Prophet the ethereal 
and the gross are both in evidence, and the inward and the 


outward both find their due expression. The material body is | 


that by which he has relations with men, and the inner nature 
is that by which he connects with God. To acknowledge the 
material body and not acknowledge the inner nature, is to 
come short; to acknowledge the inner nature and not the 
material, is to unduly stress the inner at the expense of the 
outer. Jesus is a great Prophet, but it is a mistake for men to 
call him the Son of God, and to call him an incarnation of God 
is a still greater mistake. To the Moslem, the idea of atone- 
ment and remission of sins through the death of Jesus Christ is 
inexplicable. One of the Chinese writers says :-— 

** Seeing that God can forgive men’s sins, why should He 
not forgive them without Jesus being put to death? Moreover, 
as it is said that Jesus is God’s Son, could it be right to slay 
His son to save the world? If, for example, the people rebel 
against their prince, and the prince sends his minister to pacify 
_ them, and-the people listen to the minister and obey the prince, 
could it be possible that the prince should still refuse to forgive 
the people unless the minister was put to death ?’’ 

Coming to the time subsequent to the departure of Jesus it 
is said, ‘*‘After Jesus left the world, the succession of the 
Doctrine was not carried on by any other prophet, in conse- 
quence of which numerous heresies arose; fishermen were 


exalted as instructors ; corrupt sayings begat quarrels ; sorceries 


led on to deceptions ; heresies and heterodoxies kept causing 
divisions to break out ; the people were distressed thereby, and 
all under heaven were in a state of ferment. Six hundred 
years after Jesus, the Greatest Prophet, Mohammed, appeared 
in response to the needs of the times. This fulfilled the saying 
of Jesus, ‘ After me there will be born a man who rides a camel, 
his name is Mohammed, and he is the Greatest Prophet.’ ”’ 
(Zo be continued.) 
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Obituaries . 


John Edwin Cardwell 


E missionary body, and indeed the whole community, 
has suffered a sad loss by (the death of the Rev. John 
Edwin Cardwell. He was happy, as we all should be, 
in reaching a ripe old age ;) and it cannot be said that 
except at the very last any of his eighty-eight years were “labour 
and sorrow.’’ God gave him wonderful health almost to 
the end. ) 

Mr. Cardwell was born in London, September 26th, 1830, 
but early removed to sunny Devon, where he resided in the 
town of Newton Abbott. There he was a member of the 
Baptist Church. The Sunday school claimed his service and 
as superintendent he was, as all who knew him would expect, 
greatly heloved and universally popular. 

He had early resolved to enter missionary work, but like 
Paul he was ‘‘let hitherto.’’ His mother was left a widow and 
the care of the family devolved upon John Edwin. He nobly 
took up the burden and saw all his brothers and sisters settled 
in life. This is soon told, but one needs to think before one 
realises the sacrifice involved. 

It was not till his 39th year that the way for him to carry 
out his cherished purpose of serving Christ in China was 
opened up. He joined the China Inland Mission, married, 
sailed round by the Cape and arrived in China in March, 1868. 
There is no space to describe his work which we believe lay 
mostly in Kiangsi Province. Suffice it to say that he opened 
up new cities to the Gospel and did a great, varied, and fruitful 
work until about 20 years ago when, after a term of service in 
the American Bible Society, he joined the Christian Literature 
Society in the finance department, and in this Society, as 
always, he won all hearts by his geniality and brotherliness, 
as well as the respect of all for his accuracy and business 
habits. He was for many years honorary treasurer of the 
_ Chinese Tract Society and served it most faithfully to the end 
of his life. 

Mr. Cardwell was one of those Christian men whom it 
was a joy to know. It is a pity that this cannot be said of all 
Christian men. He was devoted to his Lord and the work of 
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the Gospel. But he was bright, genial, an excellent conversa- 

tionalist of wide interests and sympathies. He was a great 
gardener. How is it that gardening so often is a sign of moral 
excellence ? yet so it is. He was a man one was always glad 
to meet, as indeed we shall be glad to meet him if we are all 
happy enough to get to that place where he is. We all sympa- 
thize deeply with Miss Cardwell in her grievous loss. He was 
interred in the Bubbling Well Cemetery, Shanghai, on Decem- 
ber 14th, 1918, the Rev. C. E. Darwent, M.A., pastor of Union 
Church, and Rev. Dr. Hopkyn Rees of the Christian Literature 


Society, officiating. 


Miss Grace McBride 

_ In the Red Cross Hospital at Tumen, Siberia, at two 
o'clock in the morning of December 23rd, after an illness of 
almost two weeks, the spirit of Miss Grace McBride departed 
for the Better Land. 
Qn September 2oth, she left Shanghai with a party of 
doctors and nurses bound for Siberia to do Red Cross work. 
In the short time she was with us we learned to love and 
respect her. In the performance of her duties she was most 
faithful, in her suffering most patient. We miss her sadly 
from our midst. | 

Dr. Hiltner conducted the funeral services and six Amer- 

ican soldiers, who happened to be in Tumen for the day, 
tenderly bore the body to its last resting place. The casket was 
covered with an American flag, the flag which she loved and 
the flag of the country which she loved and for which she did 
not regret giving her life. On Christmas eve at sunset time 
in the cemetery just outside of the city of Tumen beside the 
graves of soldiers, Czecks and Russians, for whom she cared, 
her body was laid to await the Resurrection. Here all was 
beautiful with a covering of snow and frost, even to the silver 
birches of which there are many. Wheu one views the after- 
glow of the sunsets from here one cannot help but think of 
the City of Gold. 


Cora F. Hosgin. 
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Mrs. A. S. Grant 


Mrs. Annie S. Grant, wife of Dr. J. S. Grant of the 
American Baptist Mission Hospital, Ningpo, died at 7" Sealy 
home in Ningpo on January 7th, 1919._ 

Mrs, Grant came to Ningpo with her husband in 1889 and 
during this period of more than a quarter of a century has 
shown herself a friend to Westerners and Chinese alike—her 
home being always open to receive the many friends from the 
missionary,- business, aud Chinese communities who found 
pleasure and comfort in her company. 

Her constant, faithful work in the Hospital, ably spot. 
menting that of her devoted husband, can never be forgotten 
by the thousands of sufferers who received instruction and 
comfort from her lips and loving heart, nor by her fellow 
ts who were stimulated by her example to more unflag- 
eal in the work of bringing the knowledge of Chri 
ingpo people. - 

Mrs.\Grant had been in failing health for some years, 
When she went on furlough in 1917 there was some doubt of 
her living long enough to return but her great desire to die 
and be buried among the people with whom she had spent her 
life was granted. She returned in October last with Dr. Grant 
and their daughter-in-law, Mrs. J. B. Grant, but had been un- 
able to leave the house since entering it on the day of her 
arrival in Ningpo. The call to ‘‘come up higher” came as 
a sweet relief from pain and weariness. 

Dr. Grant, together with his son, Dr. John B. Gnu of 
Pinghsiang, has the warmest sympathy of hundreds of friends 
in his time of bereavement. 

Our loss is her gain. 


Captain T. A. Arthurs 


His many friends will learn with deep regret of the death 
of Reverend Captain T. A. Arthurs, B.A., formerly of the 
Canadian Presbyterian Mission, Honan, at Havre, France, on 
December 8th, 1918. 

He was in bis fifth year in China when the call for volun- 
teers to officer the Chinese Labour Battalions was made towards 
the end of 1916. He was summoned to Weihaiwei in 
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March, 1917. As many of the coolies passed through Canada 
on their way to France, Mrs. Arthurs with their two children 
was able to accompany her husband that far. While passing 
through Canada he was also able to visit his parents near 
Winnipeg. | 

In April last he was promoted to the rank of Captain, and 
from that time had charge of an important post at Havre. It 
was here that he contracted pneumonia, to which he fell a 
victim on December 6th. | 

He was of a singularly genial and happy temperament, 
and his loss is keenly felt not only by his colleagues but by 
Chinese friends as well. The sympathies of all are extended 
to Mrs. Arthurs and her two children. The war was already 
over and the reunion was being anticipated wheu the news of 
his sudden death was received. 


Our Book Table 


A list of the books in English reviewed in the CHINESE RECORDER is 
sent in advance to the Mission Book Company and to Messrs. Edward Evans 
& Sons, and it is understood that the books reviewed can be purchased at 
or through these Bookrooms. 


THe CHINA Mission YEAR Book. 1918. Ninth Issue. Kwang 
Publishing House, Shanghat. $2.20 Mex. Postpaid. 


This Ninth Issue of the China Year Book is like a great feast 
of over forty courses, with suitable side-dishes (Appendices, 
Charts, etc.), prepared by an.equal number of caterers, each, sup- 
posedly, with some special skill in the preparation and presentation 
of his or her (for we notice the names of four ladies among the 
contributors) portion. Not all the dishes are alike palatable or 
profitable, but all are good and minister to a harmonious whole. 
And no one need fear an attack of indigestion after enjoying the 
feast, provided they ‘‘ Fletcherize,’’ that is, do not try to take too 
much at once, and duly ‘‘ inwardly digest’’ as they go along. The 
China Continuation Committee is certainly to be congratulated on 
the choice of subjects treated and the selection of writers to deal 
with them. | 

We notice that the present volume is somewhat smaller than 
the one for the preceding year, being 408 pages as against 567, 
due, as the Editor explains, to ‘‘ patriotic considerations’? which 
have ‘urged the conservation of paper here as well as in Western 
lands,’’ and also that it ‘‘ might not be necessary to raise the price 
of the Book.”” Let no one think for a moment, however, that this 
has been at the expense of the real value of the volume. It has 
simply meant, what the war has so frequently and urgently 
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enforced, that larger values have been compacted into small spaces, 
Padding and undue verbosity have been scrupulously avoided and 
the book is in every way an improvement on what has gone before, 
a regular omnium-gatherum of mission work in China for the year, 
It would be impossible within the limits allowed for this 
review, to enter in detail upon the topics treated by the forty-four 
writers, interesting as they all are. One can mention but a few 
of the more outstanding subjects, just to whet the appetite for the 
whole book, which ought to be carefully read and studied by every 
missionary. | | 

The body of the book is divided into ten sections, treated 
under forty-five chapters. In the first section, the articlé by 
Professor L,.R.O. Bevan, on ‘‘ Constitutional Development in 1917- 
1918,’’ gives a very good résumé of what has been going on politi- 
cally during these two years, which is certainly not very encouraging 
for the future. We trust, however, that the Peace Conference 
which is in session as these lines are written, will pave the way for 
better things in days to come. 

The article by Mr. Julean Arnold, American Commercial 
Attaché, Peking, on ‘‘ China’s Commercial and Industrial Pros. © 
pects,’’ is rather more heartening. We are apt to feel as if not 
much was being done in China in the way of Industrial Improve- 
ment, but when we read of an output of ten millions of tons of coal 
in a year ‘‘ and rapidly increasing,’’ a flour output of 133,000 fifty- 
pound sacks daily from their flour mills, that seventy cities are 
now lighted with electricity, besides many other signs of develop- 
ment, one feels that there is still some ground for hope in the midst 
of much that is discouraging. 

This whole section is full of interest, including what has been 
done by way of flood relief in the north, in which the efforts of 
Director-General Hsiung Hsi-ling, despite seemingly insurmount- 
able obstacles, are worthy of all praise; Chinese Laborers in 
France ; The Opium Revival, etc., are also well treated. 

Part III is the one emphasized by the Editor, being «note. 
worthy as describing developments in ecclesiastical organization.” 
Here we have, beginning with page 75, an article by Dr. J. C. 
Gibson on ‘‘ Presbyterian Union—and a Sequel;” going to show 
the progress which has been made in union, not alone between 
different Presbyterian bodies, but also between them and the 
Congregationalists, both of Great Britain and America, a union 
which should give hope for even greater things in days to come. 
This should be taken, too, with what the Lutherans have done. 
At a meeting in which every Lutheran Mission in central China 
was represented, there was unanimously adopted a ‘‘ Proposed 
Constitution of the Lutheran Church of China,’’ the aim being 
nothing less than ‘‘ One United Lutheran Church for China.” 

In the article ‘‘The Development of Church Order in Con- 
nection with the Work of the China Inland Mission,’’ Mr. Hoste 
sets forth in an interesting and lucid manner what has been done and 
what is being done in that Mission, notwithstanding the number of 
‘denominations and nations represented, which suggests that they 
‘are a most excellent representation of a ‘‘Happy Family” of 
brethren dwelling together in unity, and afford an example to other 
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Missions as to how they may hope to do when we all come together 


one. ; ' 

“ Well in keeping with the foregoing ideas is Bishop Roots’ 
article on ‘‘Summer Resorts and the Unifying of Missionary Life 
and Activity,’’ which should lead us all to view the time spent in 
these places with a new sense of responsibility as well as privilege. 
There are potent possibilities latent in these summer resorts which 
we have not yet discovered or fully utilized. After speaking of the 
“massive obstacles’’ to Christian unity such as ‘‘ inevitable diver- 
gences of theological opinion, ecclesiastical policy, and individual 
or corporate taste in matters of worship,’’ he yet adds, “ Difficulties, 
therefore, we acknowledge; but, however massive, they cannot 
quench, they simply challenge and so arouse faith, in view of the 
supreme worth of Christian unity.”’ 

‘*Recent Developments in Chinese Education,’’ by Professor 
Kwo, of Nanking, is specially worthy of notice as giving the views 
of one who, while not a member of the missionary body, is yet 
heartily in sympathy with them and who commands an outlook 
and an insight not enjoyed by many missionaries. Speaking of 
universal education for China, page 351, he says that it ‘‘is just as 
far from its satisfactory solution as it was a decade ago.’’ But he 
immediately goes on to show that much progress has in reality been 
made. The increase in the number of students, students going 
abroad, Educational Conferences, Educational Commissions for 
studying Methods in the United States, the Philippines and Japan, 
the attention which is being given to the Phonetic Script, etc., all 
indicate life and progress, and we may hope for something better 
so soon as peace is secured. | 

There is much else that we should like to call attention to, if 
space allowed, such as the invasion of the Salvation Army, 
consisting of forty persons, of nine nationalities, with headquarters 
at Peking; Women’s Work, so well set forth by Dr. Miner; the 
new Missions Building to be erected in Shanghai, etc. Under 
Obituaries we notice the loss by death of 37 men and 36 women, a 
total of 73 for the year, as against 25 men and 49 women the year 


before. 


But, get the book by all means and study it carefully. It will 
amply repay the time spent upon it, making your work lighter, 
better, and more fruitful, and yourself a happier, better man. 


F. 


A MANUAL FoR YouNG MisstonaArixs, Edifled 2 Dr. A. H. Smita. Kwang 
Hsiich Publishing House, Shanghai. Mex. $1.00. 


This book of six’ chapters afd three appendices is intended to 
answer some of the early questions of new missionaries to China. 


Three of the chapters are written by the Editor, the rest by mission-. 


aries engaged in different types of work. The physical, intellectual, 
and spiritual aspects of the life of the missionary are treated with 
considerable insight and suggestiveness. Many practical hints are 
given throughout the whole book. Above all, particular attention 
is paid to the personal equation, and that delicate point of personal 
telationships to other foreigners and to the Chinese is treated at 
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length : thus a study of the book will help towards a knowledg 
of taking care of oneself and being careful about others. One co 
wish that the chapters dealing with the language might have kept 
pace with modern developments in language study : the Manual is 
possibly weakest at this point. Though the various chapters haye 
been gone over frequently many statements will stand out as 
personal opinion, and yet everything in the book has grown out of © 
actual life in China. It will serve to open the eyes and mind of 
the new missionary to problems that are often only discovered 
through bitter and sometimes unnecessary experience. Modern 
missionaries do not need to recapitulate the experience of pioneers, 
Within limits, they should be able to begin their missionary work 
at the point to which others have brought it, and hence save time, 
mervous energy, and life. More books of this type should be 
produced on the China mission field, with a view to the guidance 
of future missionaries. 
One fact will possibly dawn upon many while they read th 
book, and that is the difference between the position of a Christian 
leader in a church at home and a missionary on the field. In the 
church the pastor or religious worker is recognized as a leader and 
his opinions and decisions treated as such; on the mission field he 
is a leader among leaders, a keyed-up mind among many keen minds, 
with the-result that the recognition of his position which 
smoothed the machinery at home is usually absent in China. 
Mission work is to a certain extent the interaction of picked 
men and women. This little volume will help to prepare many 
new missionaries for that type of experience. t 


R. 


MEMOIRS OF ROBERT DoiLaR. Privately published for the Author by 

W. S. Van Cott & Co., San Francisco. 

This is not a book you can buy, but if at all possible to 
borrow it, do so. What you learn of the character of the author 
and the nature of the contents, these will so brisken you up that 
you will not forget to return it to the rightful owner. In 353 
pages of letterpress and forty-five illustrations you not only learn of 
the growth of a great man and the building-up of a mighty business 
but better still, from the earnestness, hopefulness, and altruism of 
the writer, the reader gets an insight into the possibilities and 
actualities of great movements in the East which have vital rela- 
tions to our responsibilities to the native peoples of the Orient. 

Born in Scotland in 1844 and going over to America in 1858, 
self-educated and ambitious, yet drawing inspiration from all good 
sources, Mr. Dollar has had more varied experiences than most 
men we know. From chore-boy to the top of the lumber business, 
building and owning ships for businesses developed through his 
enterprise and sagacity, trusted by highest officials, he has always — 
had an open mind and hand and heart, encouraging everything | 
for the uplift of his fellow-men, and ready to acknowledge the 
Almighty God in all his success, ‘‘for,’’ as he adds in one diary 
entry, ‘‘ without His help it never could have come about.’’ | 

In 1912 Mr. Dollar travelled 14,600 miles by water and 29,400 
by land, whilst during 1917, in company with Mrs. Dollar whose 
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worth he appreciatively notes, he travelled 41,650 miles, of which 
25,250 were by rail and 16,400 by water. With faith in the 
Chinese and their potentiatities, bis alert and well-stored mind 
always at work, such journeyings have been of inestimable value. 


G. M. 


MODERN EDUCATION IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. ‘Davip E. Croyp, 
Ph.B., M.A. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1917. Pp. 443. 
G. $1.40. For sale by Edward Evans & Sons. 

The purpose of this book is clearly stated in the opening words 
of the preface as being, ‘‘ to present to the normal school and the 
college student a simple, clear, and comprehensive statement of 
what the countries treated are doing through their educational 
systems to better society.’’ And again: ‘‘ The method of study 
surveys the practical workings of the several school systems rather 
than the scientific principles underlying particular phases of edu- 
cation.’”” With the purpose and the method in mind it remains 
for us to ascertain with what degree of success the task has been 
achieved. 

The book contains eleven chapters which treat successively 
the educational systems of, 1—England, 2—Scotland, 3—France, 
4—Germany, 5—Switzerland, 6—Holland, 7—Denmark, 8—Nor- 
way, 9—Sweden, 10—Japan, and 11—China. The avenue of ap- 
proach in considering the educational development is substantially — 
the same in each chapter, attention being first directed to the: 
government of the country and then to the administration of edu- 
cation. Under this latter heading are considered primary and 
secondary education, types of schools, the training of teachers, 
technical education, the universities and religious education, all of 
' which are treated in such form as to facilitate a comparative study 
of the several systems. 

In addition to this general treatment there is the necessary 
differentiation demanded by the several countries. As, for instance, 
under England, the transition from the Old Education to the 
New and the influence of the Great Public Schools. This book was 
published in 1917 and hence could not note the remarkable English 
Education Bill which became law on August 8th, 1918. 

Again, under France there are noted the Practical Schools of 
Commerce and Industry, which represent a characteristic feature 
in the French school system. MHolland’s new colonial policy is 
noted as ‘‘a marked change from the ancient policy of commercial 
exploitation to one of political and intellectual advancement of the 
native peoples themselves’’ and a parallelism is shown with the 
educational work of the United States in the Philippines, Alaska, 
and Porto Rico. Under Norway there is mention of ‘‘ Movable 
Agricultural Schools’’ for small farmers, which offer two three- 
months’ courses in different farming sections and which may be of 
suggestive value in China. Characteristic features are stressed in 
each country treated. | | 

We turn with especial interest to the chapter on China and 
find within the compass of fifty pages a suggestive summary deal- 
ing first with historical, industrial, and political conditions, followed 
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by a consideration of education under the four headings: (1) The 
Old Education ; (2) Transition to Modern Education (1842-1995) . 
(3) The First Period of Modern Education (1905-1912); (4) The pre. 
sent School System (1912-1916). Under this latter heading are 
mentioned the changes in education under the Republic, with some 
account of the Ministry of Education, the National Inspection of 
Education, the Technical Schools, the Girls’ Trade Schools, Cop. 
tinuation Schools and so forth. Under Universities and Colleges 
we find mention of the Peking Government University, with seven 
departments, and of three new universities as they may be needed, 
one in Nanking, one in Wuchang, and one in Canton. There is 
also a brief account of the Peiyang University and of the Shansj 
University. A little over a page is given to Tsing Hua College. 
In considering Agricultural and other Technical Colleges we find 
mention of the Polytechnic Institute, Shanghai, and of the Engi- 
neering and Mining College at Tangshan, Chihli, with a somewhat 
detailed account of the special provision for agricultural education. 
Medical education receives considerable attention, some account 
being given of the China Medical Board and of non-missionary 
medical schools. 

Under Christian Colleges the Canton Christian College is the 
only institution receiving special mention. Two pages are given 
to it. This institution is worthy of all commendation and we 
appreciate the fact that it was selected as a type. We regret, 
however, that the few leading institutions, such as St. Jolin’s 
University, Shanghai, with its distinguished alumni, could not 
have received brief mention. Under the title of ‘‘ An Emancipated 
Womanhood ”’ the recent striking changes in the new education of 
girls and women are clearly indicated. | 

The statement that compulsory education is established in the 
four years of the lower primary is misleading. The later state- 
ment that financial stress has prevented the ministry of education 
from prosecuting all of its plans probably explains this inaccuracy. 

At the end of each chapter are given topics for further study 
and a special bibliography. A full index gives ready access to 
the contents of the book. This book furnishes in compact form 
a wide range of educational information on the various countries 
considered, arranged, as stated above, to stimulate a comparative 
study of the special systems. : 

The author acknowledges with appreciation the assistance of 
Dr. Paul Monroe of Columbia University, with whom he was 
student in the History of Education. 

We commend this book as of special value to the normal 
school and college student of Education. | mo 

F. D. G. | 


THE UNFOLDING OF PERSONALITY (as the chief end in education). By i. 

THISELTON MaRK, M.A., B. Sc. University of Chicago Press. G. $1.00. 
(Postage extra, weight 14 0z.) 


This short but extremely readable book on education follows 
in general the lines laid down by Dewey; Thorndike, and James; 
it is, however, far from being merely a brief résumé of the ideas of 
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others. Originality in approach and terse Anglo-Saxon expres- 
sion mark the author’s presentation of the development of a life 
from infancy up to maturity. He thinks of the child as a group 
of tendencies, conditioned somewhat by external surroundings, and 
aims to show that the final result is due to the interaction of both 
of these factors. His treatment of these instinctive tendencies and 
of the mental processes is illuminating and clear. Suggestions and 
illustrations at the end of each chapter add to the clarity thereof. 
Many interesting sidelights on the place of the teacher are given. 
There is a discussion of freedom well worth the reading, the 
author believing that freedom, like character itself, is a question of 


ree. 

se The author has done what, according to his résumé on 

218, he intended to do: ‘ To study in the light of modern 
psychology the characteristic endowments of human nature, the 
native tendencies and powers which, as they are called into activity 
by the challenge of outward conditions, determine to a large extent 
the course of the unfolding of personality : and to present inciden- 
tally a view of education which has the unfolding of personality as 
its central aim.’’ 

In regard to religious education, the author feels that this 
“will be rather a keeping of the scholar’s mind and heart and will 
open to what is above him than the adding on of a new ‘ subject.’ ’’ 
There is a vitality about the author’s presentation of this subject 
which almost puts the book into the class known as ‘‘ popular,’’ 
even though it deals with technical and scientific matters. 


R, 


THE ASSURANCE OF IMMORTALITY. HARRY EMERSON FospICcCK. Jf. x-+- 
1q41. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1918. Gold $0.60. 


This convincing essay, which can be conveniently carried in 
the side pocket, has called for frequent reissue since its original 
publication in 1913. ‘‘In the first chapter, I try simply to point 
out the real and present importance of the problem... ; in the 
second chapter, I try to show the inconclusive nature of the argu- 
ments commonly urged against a future life; and in the third 
chapter, I try to present the positive reasons for a modern man’s 
assurance that death does not end all.’”’ Dr. Fosdick faces the 
dificulties squarely, after acknowledging their reality and weight. 
This is fine and comforting reading in these days of wholesale 
bereavements, for he concludes, ‘‘ No man, therefore, need stop 
with the vague possibility of life to come. Immortality is a 
hypothesis, if you will, but so is gravitation, and around them both 
considerations weighty and assuring gather in support. The rea- 
sonableness of the universe is pledged to the immortality of man; 
the beneficence of God is unthinkable without it ; the verdict of 
the spiritual seers confirms it ; and when it is put to the verifying 
test of life, it builds the loftiest character.’’ The booklet is more 
than an apology for the eternal hope; it is a stimulus and a guide 
to the best living in the life that now is; a product of the most 
intelligent Christian optimism. 
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Soctat Ersics, An Introduction to the Nature and Ethics of the State 
JAMES MELVILLK CoLemMan, Sterrett Professor of Political Philosoph, 
and History, Geneva College, Fleming H. Revell Company, N. y 
1916. 353 pp. Index. Bibliography at end of each chapter, G. Bes. 


The author of ‘‘ Social Ethics” feels that he offers a disting 
contribution by writing over certain data and principles of socja} 
science from the distinctly Christian point of view. ‘‘ Jesus Chris 
must be taken as the point of departure and approach.’’ (P. 10.) 

Somewhat unconnectedly, he treats in these pages of the 
mature of the State, its relations to the Church and to the 
individual, the forces which cause the Sfate, the mind and cop. 
science, and power of the State such as Law and Authority, and 
finally presents his concept of what a Christian State is. 

The. treatment leaves much to be desired and is too often 
theoretical and metaphysical rather than objective and scientific, 
The defects of the book are numerous and a criticism of them 
would take miore space than is available. His use of the term 
**State’’ for ‘‘society,’’ in some instances, and ‘‘group,” in 
others, seems to be a back-breaking attempt to offer something 
original on the subject. The ‘‘state’’ commonly in sociological 
literature is taken to mean the institutional aspect of social tife 
organized into government. This concept he opposes, but adds no 
clarity by his own definition of the ‘‘State as the social spirit.” 
His social psychology is defective and his terminology crude. 
This is no book for the expert. | 

It is a book, however, worth reading for the missionary who 
has done no work in the field of social science but who has come to 
desire a practical application of the principles of the Master. It 
does insist upon the unity of the social process ; it views institutions 
as the family, government, church, etc., as aspects of the one great 
process of—getting on together. Salvation, therefore, is both an 
individual and a social matter. The necessity of regenerating 
(society) the ‘‘ State’’ through the elimination of the saloon, the 
imprevement of school life, and the establishment of legislation 
based upon ethical considerations, while not of immediate help 
in drawing up a practical program for China, still suggest the 
larger implications of the missionary task. 


Tae LAW OF SOCIAL Justice, HUGH EVANDER WILLIS. Association Press, 
N.Y., G. $1.00. | 


Hugh Evander Willis’ ‘‘ Law of Social Justice ’’ is one of the 
really inspiring books of the year. Attractive in its originality, it 
gate the life and teaching of Jesus from a lawyer’s viewpoint. 

he author finds in the beatitudes the seven laws of the Kingdom 
of God stated in epigrammatic form, elaborated in more detail in the 
rest of the Sermon on the Mount, and exemplified in practical form 
in Jesus’ own life. In these seven laws he finds the only possible 
solution to the problem with which mankind has been struggling 
from primitive times, the problem of how men shall live together. 
These seven laws are in the form of rights: (1) every one’s right 
to mercy, forgiveness, and freedom from anger ; (2) the right to 
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ty ; (3) the right to kindly speech, thoughtfulness from others ; 
ry the right to peace, non-resistance, and the duty of loving one’s 
enemies; (5) the right to freedom from wealth-seeking, content- 
ment; (6) the right to sincerity from others; (7) the right to 
good-will ; we owe good will to others regardless of their attitude 
towards us. While these antecedent rights agree in general with 
those recognized in common law, the remedial rights of the 
Kingdom of God are peculiar: (1) the right of self-sacrifice ; (2) the 
right of love; (3) the right of humility. These three make the 
enforcement of the antecedent laws possible, while the remedial 
rights of common law are palpably ineffective. These, too, Jesus 
illustrates by His own life. The power which will enable men to 
live in accordance with these laws is that which’ comes from 
resolution and prayer. God can remove from man the obstacles 
which prevent conformity to these laws. P wal 


Tak IMPERIAL JAPANESE MISSION TO THE U.S. 1917. Carnegie Endowe 
ment for International Peace. Publication No. 15. 

This volume is a record of the reception throughout the U.S. of 
the special mission headed by Viscount Ishii. It reports the inter- 
action of the friendly feelings governing leaders in these two 
countries. A perusal will give a good idea of the ideals of the 
leaders which, if applied, will do away with many of the present 
dangers of future misunderstanding. | 

Certainly the United States gave this commission a royal 
welcome—if such a word may be used of a democratic country. 
Considerable appreciation is men Japan’s actions as one of the 
allies in the recent war. There is much in the volume that will 
point the way to the securing of satisfactory and lasting interna- 
tional relationships. Such interchanges of ideas as this cannot but 
help ‘‘ wipe the Pacific Ocean from off the map of spiritual and 
intellectual unity and community between the United States and 

}Japan.”’ Since Japan and the United States are neighbors by 
reason of geographical contiguity, ome can only wish they may 
become real neighbors by reason of understanding and good will. 


Usion THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY BULLETIN, Vol, No.1, November, 1918. 


This Bulletin contains, among other things, the inaugural 
addresses (at Union Theological Seminary) of Professors Fleming, ‘ 
Ward, and Lyman. Prof. Fleming treats the subject, ‘‘ Christian- 
izing the World” ; Prof. Ward, ‘‘ The Present Task of Christian 
Ethics,’’ and Prof. Lyman, ‘‘ The Religion of Democracy.’’ These 
addresses make stimulating reading and are all concerned with the 
general subject of the relation of Christian life and practice to 
modern democratic ideals. They are especially helpful as indicating 
how religion can express itself along democratic lines. The thoughts 
outlined show that while Christian thinkers are scaling new heights 
they are also getting new visions of service which strengthen the 
Christian appeal and make more meaningful the Christian life. 


R. 


» 


A 


6,7, 8, and 9, for 918. 


These pamphlets give a gond idea of the work now being done by 
the C.M.S. in connection with the Chinese students in Japan. Four 
times a year some 3,000 copies of this Letter are sent out to those 
connected with the work of this Mission. No. 7 contains a transla- 
tion of an essay by a recently baptized Christian, in which are given 
some interesting ideas. It furnishes also an insight into the 
psychology of some of the Chinese who become Christians. 
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Tae Caurcn’s Catt To Action. A Letter from the Chung Hua Sheng 
Kung Hui Student Church in Tokyo, to Members and Priends. Nos, 


BRIEF MENTION, 
THE Pay Home. Sy CHARLES CooKE Woops. Methodist Book Concern, 


Y. Price G. $2.00 net, 


_ _ & book of nature study and home life, interspersed with tender poems 
and gleaming pictures of brooks and fields, flowers and corn, the country and 
the cricket’s trill in the twilight, the bleat of lambs, a mother’s prayer—the 
pictures that creep back when we are quiet and free to roam where our heart 
really is, This is a sort of poetical scrap-book of tender reminiscences—the 
days that call us back, but whose call we cannot answer any more than they | 
can return to us even in brief, fleeting moments. 


METHODIST YEAR Book. 1919. A useful book of reference which gives 
much information about the Methodist Church and its activities, 


40TH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CHINESE TRACT SocigTy. 1917-18. 
BULLETIN OF GINLING COLLEGE, Nanking, China. 1919. 

1919 NurSERY STOCK AND SEED LisT. University of Nanking. 
Report oF KIANGSI WOMEN’S CONFERENCE of the Methodist Episcopal 


Church, 1918. 


Correspondence 


NEW TESTAMENT TRANS- 
LATION. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


DEAR Str: May I venture to 
call attention to another point in 
the translation of the New Testa- 
ment? My attention was drawnto 
it through a remark made by one 
of the evangelists in a meeting. 
Turning to Luke 3: 23, I was 
astonished to read it there stated 
that Joseph was the son of Heli. 


cob begat Joseph the husband 


intelligible that Jesus was the 


Reference to all the Chinese 
versions of the New Testament I 
possess resulted in the most 
surprising conclusion that all of 
them had here added something 
to the Scripture which certainly 
is not warranted by the original 
and as it stands is clearly a pal- 
pable contradiction. 

Matthew is definite that ‘‘ Ja- 


of Mary.’ The statement in 
Luke is perfectly simple and 


‘‘ son, as was supposed of Joseph, 


| 

| 
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of Heli,’’ etc.; (son in this case 
really being grandson or de- 
scendant). 

Of seven different versions I 
have consulted, all of them in 
ically identical terms state 
of Jesus that ‘“‘men regarded 
Him as the son of Joseph,’’ only 
in the last sentence is there a 
slight distinction. 

Schereschewsky and Delegates 
versions (Wenli) have # - @ 

. U. V. Easy and High 
Wenli and O.,V. Mandarin in- 
troduce Joseph’s name, ‘‘ above 
Joseph (#9 WA was Heli.” 
U. V. Mandarin and Dr. John’s 
versions state unequivocally that 
Joseph was the son of Heli. 

In the first mentioned versions, 
strictly, according to the Chi- 
nese, 3t refers to Joseph, still 
perhaps the, rendering is sus- 
ceptible to or might lend itself 
to an explanation. In respect 
of the rest this is out of the 
question. 

The only reason one can see 
for the introduction of Joseph’s 
name is that the English A. V. 
followed by the R. V. has only 
the words “‘as was supposed ’”’ 
in brackets, thus reading, ‘‘ be- 
ing the son of Joseph, of Heli.’’ 
But this of course is absurd, 
the meaning is clear enough, 
there is mo question about 
‘‘son,’”’ and the brackets should 
_ include ‘‘of Joseph.’’ 

Is not the Chinese as it stands 
incomplete, failing to give the 
idea implied in the original ? 
Would A JAS 
meet the case? In 
the Mandarin O. V. it would be 
B or VU. V. 


2% BMAF. 

It may be objected that this 
is an addition, as the introduc- 
tion of Joseph’s name certainly 
is, but nevertheless it would be 
true to the statement made in 
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the original which cannot be 
said of the U. V. rendering. 


Yours, etc., 
B. CurTis WATERS. 


REPLY TO REVIEWER. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


DEAR Srir,—In the February 
issue of your valued magazine 
there was a review of my trans- 
lation of I Maccabees containing 
some criticisms of the same 
which in the interest of acctiracy 
I wish to correct. I.M. writes, 
‘A curious mistake is found in 
Chapter X, verse 1, where the 
son of Antiochus is given as — 
Alexander Epiphanes.’’ The 
reviewer evidently had the old 
Authorised Version in hand 
which reads, ‘‘ Alexander, the 
son of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
went up, etc.’’ whereas the Re- 
vised Version, correctly repre- 
senting the Greek text, reads, 
** Alexander Epiphanes, the son 
of Antiochus, went wp, etc.’’ 


Again, exception is taken to the 


use of Fy PF for Galgala, but if 
one compares the Authorised and 
Revised Versions, Chapter IX, 
verse 2, one finds that in the 
latter Galgala has been changed 
to its Hebrew equivalent, Gilgal, 
represented by these two char- 
acters in Schereschewsky’s Wen- 
li Bible. Again, I.M. writes, 
appear strange to Mandarin 
speakers.” But the correct form 
of this name (Chapter V, verse 
3) is Akrabattine, which, as Dr. 
Oesterley of Cambridge, in Dr. 
Charles’ edition ‘of the Apocry- 
pha (Oxford, 1913), points out, . 
is merely a Greek form for 
Akrabbim, cf. Joshua 15.3. 


Accordingly y's 
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transliteration of the latter was accurate that friends have ad. 
used. | vised me to write to you and ast 


I am, indeed, grateful to the you to make these corrections 
reviewer for the friendly tone of public. 


his notice:and for pointing out — 
some flaws in the preface; but faithfully, 
such long and painstaking study Montcommry H. THROOP, 


has been devoted‘to the body of St. John’s University, Shanghai, 
the work to make it absolutely © February 15, 1919. | 


“Chinese Events Tendencies 


WO events of outstanding significance have marked the 
T ‘last month in China. When, bankrupt as usual, the 
Peking government applied to the foreign legations for 
-. nm advance from the revenues of the salt administration 
the question was referred to the Peace Conference. By this act 
the foreign powers, as they have admitted, tacitly recognized 
the Peace Conference as the real government of China. Since 
this body is largely composed of non-reactionary elements, with 
the military party almost eliminated, it would seem that the 
foreign powers have reached the point where they are willing 
to help the progressive and law-abiding forces i: China regain 
control of the country... The Peace Conference has just begun | 
its sessions, but seems determined to go to the roots of many of 
the troubles that have been afflicting China. , 2. 
The other remarkable event has been forced upon the 
attention of the world by the bold course of Mr. Obata, the 
Japanese minister at: Peking, who made a formal protest to the 
Chinese foreign office against the course of the Chinese delega- 
tion at the Peace Conference at Versailles. What transpired in 
that interview is not certainly known. The report first received 
by the foreign legations declared that Mr. Obata had threatened 
that, ‘unless the Chinese delegates adopted a different tone and 
withdrew their threat to make public all secret treaties, China 
would receive the attention of the million Japanese soldiers and 
half-million tons of Japanese warships now idle. This Mr. 
Obata denies, but, as he is the same gentleman who denied the 
existence of the notorious Twenty-One Demands, his protesta- 
tions are heavily discounted. However, the Chinese authori- 
ties, after a lapse of ten days, did certify that the official 
Japanese version of the affair was correct. ‘The significance of 
this event does not lie in the Japanese action, whatever that 


CHRISTIAN HERALD FUKIBN INDUSTRIAL HOMES, FOOCHOW, 


GIRLS’ INDUSTRIAL AND MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS, FOOCHOW. ‘ 
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may have been.’ It lies in the obvious fact that at Versailles. 
the representatives of Young China, Dr. Wellington Koo and 
C. T. Wang, have assumed to speak for their country to the 
world ; that they have been heard cordially by the great nations — 
of the West ; and that, when their course was challenged, their 
country rallied to their support. Should Dr. Koo and Mr. 
Wang return from Europe with their boldness justified by sure 
guarantees of China’s future, the day will be here when the 


progressive element can hope to take a dominant part in the 


life of the nation. 


> + 


Missionary News 


General 


PRESENTATION BY CHINESE 
GOVERNMENT TO MISS EMILY 
S. HARTWELL. 


On December roth, 1918, the 
work of Miss Emily S. Hartwell, 
in the Fukien Industrial Homes, 
was publicly recognized and 
appreciated by the presentation 
to her of medals and honorary 
boards from the President of 
China and Governor Li of 
Fukien. This was the result 
of a formal request early in 
June by fifty-seven prominent 
Fukien gentry, sent to Governor 
Li through the Mayor of 
Foochow, that, in accordance 
with the regulations of granting 
rewards for public works the 
work of Miss Hartwell might be 
fittingly recognized. A large 
and influential crowd assembled 
to view the presentation of 
these gifts, which had pre- 
viously, according to Chinese 
custom, been escorted through 
various streets of the city by 
the Governor’s and the Salt 
Burean’s bands, to the home of 


Miss Hartwell. The occasion of 


- In Miss Hartwell’s 
-words of thanks. she drew atten- 


this presentation is seen in the 
icture published opposite. 

he triple platform on which 
the main audience sits was built 
by the boys of the Orphanage 
for the occasion. Much of the 
program was given -by the 
various departments of the 
Home, which comprises an 
Orphanage, Manual Training 
and Agricultural School, and a 
Girls’ Industrial School. The 
original cost of the plant for 
this work was Mex. $17,000, of 
which the Christian Herald gave 
$10,000 ; $5,000 was given by 
the Foochow Chamber of Com- 
merce, the remainder coming 
from friends. The continued 
existence of these homes depends 
upon mouthly gifts from the 
various Fukien Government de- 
partments and other voluntary 
contributions. M. $600 is thus 
being given monthly from the 
various Government offices, of 
which the Governor’s office alone 


donates $300. 
osing 


tion to the fact that no foreigner 
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resides in the Orphanage, the 
Manual Training School, the 
Girls’ Industrial School ; so that 
 @ large part of the responsibility 

is borne directly by the Chinese. 
The Board of Management of 
the Orphanage is composed 
equally of Chinese and Wes- 
terners. 

There are plans on foot to 
increase the industrial work 
with a view to definitely pre- 
paring the students to take up 
work for life after they leave 
the institution. This is felt to 
be the next great need of this 


‘work. 


We congratulate Miss Hart- 
well upon having secured the 
confidence and support of the 
Chinese. Her work gives a hint 
of how much moral energy in 
China, ‘now lying dormant, 
might be tied up to practical 
Christian schemes. 


TRIENNIAL CONFERENCE OF 
Y. W. C. A. WOREERS. 


Up to the present time, the 
only even approximately repre- 
anes Mw body for all of the 
Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociations of China has been the 
conference of employed officers 
held once in three years. At 
the most recent of these meet- 
ings, held January 25th to Feb- 
ruary 4th at Sungkiang, Kiang- 
su, several definite forward steps 
were taken with regard to 
policies. One of these was a 
provision that the next gather- 
ing of Association women from 
different parts of the country be 
a convention of members and 
employed officers, representing 
all centers of Association work 
in China. 

The technical work of the 
meeting was done in commis- 


sions appointed at the previous 


(March 


conference to study the problems 
of secretarial training, student 
work, publications and publicity, 
religious work, membership, 
educational work, volunteer 
workers, survey and occupation, 
girls’ work, business methods 
and resources, and recommenda- 
tions were made by these com. 
missions to the National Com. 
mittee as the executive body. 
Beside framing suggested 
Standards for the preparation 
and qualifications of secretaries, 
foreign and Chinese, the secre. 
tarial commission outlined a 
definite method of training 
Chinese young women by a 
year’s supervised work in some 
organized Association, and in- 


cluding a_ special academic 
— of one month, in Shang- 
ai. 


Problems of unification con- 
cerned the membership commis- 
sion, which offered the following 
statement of purpose for general 
use in China: 

**The purpose of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association 
is to unite Chinese girls and 
women for advancement along 
spiritual, mental, social, and 
physical lines, and for service 
to God and country, according 
to the teachings of Jesus 
Christ.’’ 

The question of admitting 
plural wives to membership was 
reopened and passed in this 
form: 

**Recommeénded that we re- 
affirm the action of the former 
secretarial conferences that se- 
condary wives should not be 
given membership in the Asso- 
ciation on the grounds that the 
custom of plural marriage is 
harmful to home life and the 
position of women. Although 
realizing that the Association's 
action must work to the dis 
advantage of individual women 


who are in such a position 
through no fault of their own, it 
ig nevertheless felt that public 
opinion on this matter will not 
be aroused until women them- 
selves take an attitude of strong 
protest. It is understood that 


the Association will not neglect | 


any opportunities to help these 


women.’’ 
Dr. Leighton Stuart gave a 


series of masterly addresses on 


the divisions of the Association’ — 


world’s basis: Faith in God the 
Father as Creator, and in Jesus 
Christ, His only Son, as Lord 
and Saviour, and in the Holy 
Spirit as Revealer of Truth and 
Source of Power for life and 
service, according to the Holy 
Scriptures. 


TIOKER MEMORIAL CHAPEL, 
HANGCHOW. 


The opening of the Tooker 
Memorial Chapel took place on 
the 11th inst., at the Hangchow 
Christian College—the same day 
as the commencement exercises. 
The chapel is built in memory 
of the late Mr. Nathaniel Tooker 
of New Orange, N. J., by his 
two daughters. It is built en- 
tirely of stone, quarried in this 
province, rough hewn ; the wood- 
work is oak and most beautifully 
finished. It is not very large, 
having seating accommodation 
only for 500; still, I am sure, 
it is the finest and most sub- 


stantial little church in China. © 


seats are very substantial 
and comfortable, and in the 
chancel there is a beautiful pipe 
organ, the first of its kind, I 
think, in this province. Mr. 
Tooker, in whose memory 
the ehapel is erectéd, was a 
frend and supporter of the 
College from the time of its 
inception until his death six 
years ago. The plans were 


drawn in Japan, and the work 
was carried out splendidly by 
Mr. J. M. Wilson, the civil 
engineer of the College. The 
cost of the building including 
the organ was $25,000. 


D. DuNCAN MAIN. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR WORK IN 
SINCHANGHSIEN, CHE. 


Before 1900 Christian Endea- 
vor was started in Sinchang- 
hsien, but the work went down 
when the missionaries had to 
leave on account of the troubles. 
Later it was re-established with 
good results. At the convention 
in 1905, in Ningpo, several dele- 
gates attended, and one member 
went to the Nanking convention 
in 1909. Through the death of 
some and removal of others, the 


C. E. for a time was dropped 


again. After meeting with Mr. 
and Mrs. Strother and talking 
over the matter of having C. E. 
in connection with the churches, 
it was put before our leaders, 
several of whom entered heartily 
into the project. : 

All responsibility from the 
commencement was placed on 
native shoulders and it is now 
well organized, with its various 
committees whose members do 


their work thoroughly. The 


prayer-meetings have doubled 
their numbers in attendance. 

When the Hangchow conven- 
tion was held, both men and 
women’s societies appointed dele- 
gates and defrayed their travel- 
ing expenses. 

Last year a hall was rented 
and furnished at the expense 
of the C. E. on one of the 
main streets. It is opened each 


night for preaching, when two. 


or three of the Endeavorers 
(Senior) take part in presenting 


the Gospel to a fair congrega- 
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tion. Twice a week a women’s 


meeting is held, which is some- 
times well attended. 


In one of the out-stations . 


a dispensary was opened last 
autumn and the young man in 
charge is an Endeavorer who is 
taking his full share in meetings 
and evangelistic work there. 

Monthly visits are paid to the 
prisov, where the Gospel is 
preached and tracts distributed. 
After the Sunday afternoon serv- 
ice the Endeavorers go out in 
bands preaching around the city, 
and also in near villages. 

Three meetings are held every 
Sunday morning, the men, wom- 
en, and Juniors having each 
their own, and once a mouth a 
Consecration Meeting, when they 
unite and men and women alike 
speak, thus helping to show how 
Christianity is breaking down 
the old superstition about the 
low status of women. 


S. E. Jonzs. 


TRAINING VOLUNTARY 
WORKERS. 


Early in the fall a careful 
survey was made of the entire 
field to find out which two or 
three men from each main out- 
station would be suitable for 
our voluntary workers’ class. 
A few weeks before the opening 
of the class each one of these 
men was notified by letter when, 
where, and how long the class 
was to be held and advised to 
bring their bedding to prepare 
for the cold winter. These men 
came from 23 different villages in 
seven counties. Some walked as 
far as 100 miles; The oldest 
man was 70 years while the 
youngest was 20. Among them 
were four elders, three deacons, 
eight managers of boys’ and 
girls’ schools, and six colporteurs. 
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Not one of the men asked to go 
home before the time was up. 
Class periods were f 

minutes. The branches taught 
were Romans, Larger and Shorter 
Catechism, Life of Christ ang 
Parables, Hymnology, Church 
Government and Discipline, Mir. 
acles, Acts, Ephesians, Evidences 
of Christianity, Pilgrim's Prog. 
ress, and Phonetic Writing. 
Calisthenics were also greatly 
enjoyed. Twelve new songs were 
learned. All the men were able 
to write and furnished with note- 
paper and pencils. Their notes 
were examined and graded after 
the completion of thecourse. Test 
examinations were held weekly 
in every branch. The branches 
were taught by two foreign pas- 
tors avd two educated experi- 
enced evangelists. The reading 
room was well furnished with 
both religious and secular papers, 
charts, and maps. The evening 
meetings from 7 to 9 o'clock 
were most helpful and in- 
spiring. Some of the subjects 
discussed were: Self-support ; 
Family Altar; How to win the 
educated to Christianity ; How 
should the school managers and 
patrons support their village 
schools ; How to bring the entire 
family into the church; The 
purpose of the church for open- 
ing schools in the country and 
their method of control; How 
to raise the standard of the 
church schools and their relation 
to the government schools ; Dif- 
ferences between Christianity 
and Confucianism; How to 
manage the matter of marriages 
and funerals when only one 
of the family is a member of 
the church ; Mass movement 10 
India ; The Wonderful Story of 
the Korean Church; Sabbath 
School Work; Personal Work 
and how to win the young 
people into the church ; 


| 
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 tlan Endeavor Movement ; Girls’ 
Schools ; and a Stereopticon on 
the Life of Christ. Special lec- 
tures were delivered on Flies ; 
Hygiene, and Sanitation ; Cycle 
of the World’s History; and 
Discovery of America by Colum- 
bus. 

Practical evangelistic work was 
done on Sunday afternoons and 
brief reports were given the 
same evening. The men were 
divided into five bands and a 
capable leader was appointed for 
each. Before starting out a short 
season of prayer was held. The 
benefits derived were very. en- 
couraging. 

A course of study was pre- 
pared for them to study during 
the year at home, on which they 
will be examined when they 
return. We boarded the men at 
ten cents Mexican each per day. 
Those beyond thirty-three miles 
from the city were allowed four 
cash on one third of a mile for 
travel home. The men on their 
‘return home were presented with 
religious books, portions of 
scriptures, tracts, cards, calen- 
dars, etc. To each also was given 
a photo of the class and a printed 
directory of the members of the 
class. 


O. BRASKAMP. 


PRACTICAL CHURCH UNITY. 


On January roth, 1919, repre- 
sentatives of the Presbyterian 
Churches, the London Mission- 
ary Society Churches, and the 
American Board Churches, eight- 
en in all, met in Nanking to 
consider the union of these or- 
ganizations. Such a union was 
actually effected. The two chief 
subjects before the meeting were 
the questions of the confession 
of faith and of organization. 


The doctrinal of the union 
was accepted as follows : 

** Our Bond of Union consists : 
(1) in our faith in Jesus Christ 
as our Redeemer and Lord on 
whom the Christian Church is 
founded, and an earnest desire 
for the establishment of His 
Kingdom throughout the whole 
earth ; (2) in our acceptance of 
the Holy Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments as the 
divinely inspired word of God 
and the supreme authority in 
matters of faith and duty; and 
(3) in our acknowledgement of 
the Apostles’ Creed as expressing 
the fundamental doctrines of our 
common evangelical faith, which 
faith has been the heritage and 
strength of the Christian Church 
through all its history. 

‘* The Church which will be 
established by this Union, being 
autonomous, will have the pre- 
rogative of formulating its own 
doctrinal statements; but these 
will, we believe, in the provi- 
dence of God, and under the 
teachings of His Spirit, be in 
essential harmony with the beliefs 
of the Christian Church in other 
lands. Until such a declaration 
of beliefs has been formulated, 
each of the different sections of 
the Church will continue to adhere 
to its own doctrinal statements.’’ 

The significant part about this 


is the prerogatives left with the 


local churches, a policy which 
ought to make possible closer 
co-operation between more than 
the groups represented here. 
The possibility of the local union 
of churches of other denomina- 
tions was expressed and approved 
in the minutes. The democratic 
element of local church autonomy 
should prove to be a very im- 
portant factor in the develop- 
ment of a united Christian front 
in China. 
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News 


Dr. R. A. Torrey, of the Los 
Angeles Bible Institute, will be 
in China this summer and will 
be open to engagements. He 
may be addressed in care of Rev. 
R. L. Torrey, Tsinan, Shantung. 


Dr. John W. Wood, Foreign 


Secretary of the Domestic and: 


Foreign Missionary Society of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the U.S., is now visiting in 
the district of Hankow. 


Dr. Egbert W. Smith, Execu- 
tive Secretary of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church 
of the U.S., is also spending 
time in China at present. 


The North China Language 
School has secured Mrs. John T. 
Anderson, of the Southern Bap- 
tist Mission, Yangchow, for the 
post of matron. Thus a need 
long felt will be worthily met. 


Rev. J. Leighton Stuart, D.D., 
has accepted the position of 
President of Peking University, 
and will take up his new duties 
in the fall. We bespeak for this 
University a period of progress 
under the presidency of this 
gifted and genial Christian leader. 


The missionary community in 
Tsinan is in urgent need of a 
qualified teacher for the little 


school for missionaries’ children 


being carried on there. Those 


able to fill such a position are 
urged to communicate with Dr. 
Harold Balme, who will answer 


all necessary questions. 


In the January (1918) Recorpb- 
ER, on page 46, is a_ short 
article on ‘‘ Lines of Social Ap- 
proach.’’ This was written by 
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Notes | 

Rev. D. H. Kulp II, M.A., of 
the Shanghai College. We 
apologize for this tardy acknowl. 
edgement of authorship, an 
omission to which our attention 
has properly been called. 


On Monday, January 27th, s+ 


group of missionaries represent- 
ing Shanghai, Soochow, Ningpo, 
Kashing, Changchow, Kiangyin, 
Sungkiang, Taichow, and Shao- 
hing, met to consider the ques- 
tion of adapting the National 
Phonetic System to the Wu 
dialects. An interesting and 
profitable session followed. Re- 
resentatives of the Commercial 
ess were also present. It was 
voted unanimously that it is 
advisable to adapt the National 
Phonetic System to the Wu dia- 
lects. Subsidiary questions were 
considered at some length and a 
special committee appointed to 
take up the matter definitely. 
This committee will meet in the 
near future. 


The Chinese Home Missionary 
Society, Yunnan Mission, bas 
now some eighty members, to- 
gether with an advisory board 
of sixteen foreign missiowaries. 
Plans are on foot to send out a 
commission to Yunnan for one 
year, which will start some time 
in March of this year. A small 
occasional bulletin is being issued 
also, in both Chinese and Eng- 
lish, entitled ‘‘ The Gospel Bell.” 
It is sent free to all writing to 
Dr. C. Y. Cheng, 5 Quinsan 
Gardens, Shanghai. | | 


In the December (1918) issue 
of the Laymen’s Bulletin, Dr. D. 
S. Cairns has a short article on 
“World-Mission After the War.”’ 
He believes with others that the 
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churches need the Bible Society of Scotland, circe- 
a new passion for lated more than 18,000,000 Bibles, 
of God, and the Testaments, or Scripture por- 


life to end. 
nection a letter from Manchuria 
tells us that since the war stopped 
there seems to be a much more 
ready response to the Christian 
message than before. It would 
seem as though subconsciously 
the war had been holding people 
back. 
From Zhe Continent of Decem- 
ber 26th, 1918, we learn that on 
December 17th the. executives 
and officers of five foreign mis- 
sion boards, Presbyterian, U. S., 
Presbyterian, U. S. A., United 
Presbyterian, U.S.'A., Reformed 
Church in America, arid Re- 
formed Church in the U. S., met 
to consider working together. 
The feeling was unanimous that 
the work of these bodies in 
foreign lands is one that ought to 
be administered from a single 
with a united executive 


Dr. Frank A. Keller of Chang- 
sha, Hunan, reports as follows: 
‘“We have eighteen evangelists 
out on the field, in six parties, 
and men and women and whole 
families are turning to the Lord 
in large numbers. We organize 
them into Bible study groups, 
keep in touch with them by 
correspondence, and later visit 
and find them growing in knowl- 
edge, in faith, and in essential 
Christian life and service. The 
work keeps us on the run all the 


time, and at this time we do not . 


see any need of institutional 
at methods in this particular 


The American Bible Society 
Record states that in 1917 that 
Society, the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, and the National 


tions; while from May, 1916, to 
April, 1917, the Scripture Gift 
Mission sent out nearly 6,000,000 
Scripture portions; other organi- 
zations also, such as the Pocket 
Testament League, circulated 
many copies of God’s Word, but 
the actual figures were not 
available. The books have gone 
forth in 34 languages spoken 
in Europe, five in Asia Minor, 
twelve in Asia, eighteen in 
Africa, three in North America, 
and nine in the islands of the 
seas.—TZhe Church 
Review, December, 1918. 


The English Baptist Mission 
in Shantung, which met on 
January 24th, passed resolutions 
looking to the use of the National 
Phonetic system in village school 
curricula, the assistance of adult 
Christians by village school 
teachers in night schools, and the 
conducting of classes for Chris- 
tians by teachers specially trained. 
They furthermore voted that a 
society should be formed whose 
members could undertake to give 
a month of their time to teaching 
the system to others; and that 
the pastors and evangelists be 
requested to write all texts and 
outlines of addresses in this 
system wherever possible. 


The February roth issue of 
The Far Eastern Review is of 
special interest. It was gotten 
out as a compendium of facts 
for commercial and other inter- 
ests and aims to bring informa- 
tion with regard to commerce 
and trade up to date. There is, 
for instance, much information 
on China’s mineral resources and 
industries. Considerable atten- 
tion is given to the development 
of ports and waterways, railways, 
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and finance. A description 
is given of the leading ports. 
There are many interesting illus- 
trations. In the way of history 
there is one article on the early 
traders of old Canton. To those 
interested in understanding the 
possible development of China 
along various lines such an issue 
as this is of special importance. 
The Editor points out that ‘‘ the 
era of development that is dawn- 
ing in China will be a great one.”’ 
China is spoken of asthe ‘‘ out- 
standing: potential market’’ of 
the Far East. 


The Continent for January 2nd, 
1919, gives the gist of answers 
to the question, ‘‘ What in your 
opinion will be some of the per- 
manent effects of the war upon 
general church organization and 
activities'after the war?’’ This 
was sent out to 206 clergymen, 
of whom 63 replied. The re- 

lies represent thirteen church 
ies. There was considerable 
uniformity of opinion in the 
replies, even though they repre- 
sented various forms of both 
tural and urban work. Two 
things stood out in the replies : 
first, that the war will bring 
about a religious awakening 


~ which will call for a reconstruc- 


tion to meet the new needs occa- 
sioned thereby. The second 
point is that doctrines or creeds 
are losing importance, or chang- 
ing. There was considerable 
uniformity in the belief that the 
newer expression of belief will 
have a bearing upon community 
service, and will thus change the 
nature of church activities. As 
one put it, ‘‘ loyalty in Christian 
religion—a new vision of social 
service—a new sense of brother- 
hood.”’ 


The Christian forces in Nan- 
king have recently organized a 
Provisional Church Council, 


with a view to closer co-operation 
among the various 
forces in the city. This Pro. 
visional Council is to work for ¢ 
year, with the possibility of ap 
organization afterwards. It is 
hoped therefore to furnish visible 
evidence of the essential unity 
of the Christian forces in Nap- 
king, providing opportunities for 
“‘unlimited extension of 
operation without contemplating 
organic union at present.’ 
Eleven Missions are thus oo. 
operating. The Chinese also are 
in hearty sympathy. Dr. P. F. 
Price is the Executive Secretary. 
Some of the things planned are a 
registry of all existing Christian 
agencies, a publicity committee, a 
common hymnal, a common name 
for Christian churches, a survey 
of the city, with the aid of experts, 
the establishment of a center for 
offices, committee rooms, etc., 
the centralization and organiza- 
tion of various forms of évan- 
gelistic work, the organization 
of Chinese Christian laymen for 
civic reform. This movement 
has tremendous promise. The 
plans of this Provisional Council 
can be secured, as they are in 
printed form. A study thereof 
page be of help to any large 
ty. | 


In the December (1918) issue 


of The Church Missionary Review, 
Dr. S. H. Wainwright, a mis- 
sionary in Japan, writes of “The 
Power of the Pen in Japan.”’ He 
concludes with this summary: 
(1) that Japan is a field peculi- 
arly open to the influence of 
literature; (2) that the nation 
is in need of the better type 
of literature, interpretative of the 
higher aspect of the Westero 
mind; (3) that the democratic 
movement has produced an opet- 
mindedness, nation-wide in scope; 
(4) that, generally speaking, 
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fiterature being a product of the 
higher education, the state 


agencies have the advantage 
over the mission propaganda 
because of the advanced state of 
higher education under state 
auspices; (5) that the work of the 
state is not essentially antago- 
nistic to the ‘work of the mis- 
sions, but on the contrary 
prepares the way for it through 
its westernization of the national 
mind; (6) that the _ forces 
awakened and set in operation 
during the mew period are so 
momentous in character, so 
fraught with good and evil, so 
exigent in moral urgency, that 
nothing less than the guidance 
of Christian ideals and the in- 
spiration of Christian faith is 
required in order to restore the 
balance between the ethical. and 
the secular in the life of Japan; 
and (7)that the present generation 
of Japanese, loosed from the sway 
of custom and tradition, can be 
reached by no other force than 
that of public opinion by means 
of platform and press, and this 
gives to the pen a new importance 
such as it has not had hitherto 


in the literary history of this 


nation.” 


The first All-Asia Conference 
of Southern Baptists has just been 
held, for two weeks, beginning 
February 4th, 1919. The four 
China Missions and the one Japan 
Mission of the Southern Baptist 
Convention - were represented, 
tach Mission sending two men 
andone woman. For part of the 
lime the women delegates met 
toconsider certain problems by 
themselves, This was the first 
lime this group of missionaries 
had met and endeavored to think 
2 national terms of their work 
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in China. The main theme of 
the conference was the relation 
of the Missions to the home 
constituency, and plans for in- 
creased support by that consti- 
tuency with the emphasis on 
evangelism. Attempts were 
made to correlate the work so as 
to provide for efficiency, though 


limiting somewhat the range of 


activity. A program for the more 
efficient equipment of present 
work and the starting of new 
work, was adopted. This called 
for the following new mission- 
aries: for evangelistic work, 44; for 
educational work, 29; for medical 
work, 19; total,92. The follow- 
ing financial needs were outlined: 
for China, evangelistic work, 
$347,500 (Mex.); educational 
work, $353,600 (Mex.); medi- 
cal work, $139,500 ( Mex. ). 
Total for China, Mex. $940,600. 
In addition there was asked, for 
the publication and distribution 
of literature, an annual subsidy 
of Mex. $22,000. For the work 
in Japan requests were made for 
evangelistic work, Y.200,000; for 
educational, Y.98,500. A total of 
Y.298,500. The foregoing means 
that over and above the present 
budget for China and other 
countries this Conference adopted 
a program calling for over 
$1, 100,000 (Mex.) for new work. 
Some new standards were adopt- 
ed, as for instance, $60,000 was 
asked for one church in Canton. 
The needs of Primary Schools 


_were indicated and request made 


for $10,000 ( Mex.) for same. 

Dr. J. F. Love, Corresponding 
Secretary, was present. In the 
group which supports this work 
there are some three million 
Christians and 25,000 churches. 
The hope was expressed that 
another such conference might 
be held three years hence. 
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Personals 


BIRTHS. 

JANUARY: 

16th, at Taichow, Ku., to Dr. and 
Mrs, R. B, Price, P.S., a daughter 
(Sarah Armistead I). 

roth, at Peking, to Mr. and Mrs. 
J. B. Tayler, L. M. S., a daughter 
(Gladys Margaret). 

2tst, at Peking, to Dr. and Mrs. 
A. M. Dunlap, Union Medical College, 
a daughter. 


DECEMBER : 

20th, at Hongkong, Rev. T.. How- 
ard-Smith, L. M, S. (Peking), to 
Josephine Mary, second daughter of 
Mr, and Mrs, Andrew Stewart, of 


** Pjnehurst,’’ Windsor, Melbourne. 


DEATHS. 


DECEMBER : 

23rd, at Omsk, Siberia, of typhus, 
Miss Nettie Grace McBride, S. B. C. 
(Hwanghsien, Shantung). 


FRBRUARY : 

1st, at Shanghai, Alberta Kempton 
Fitch, wife of George Ashmore Fitch, 
Y. M. C. A., of typhoid fever. 


ARRIVALS. 


JANUARY: 

ath, from U. S. A., Miss E. R. 
Shapleigh, M.D., P. N. (N. China); 
Mrs. L. M. Johnson (ret.), Miss E. 
Kunkle, P. M., (both S. China). 

27th, from England, Miss A, M, 
Bearder (ret.), S. P. G.; Mr. E. G. 
Toyne, C. I, M, 


FEBRUARY: 

2nd, from Canada, nie, and Mrs. 
C. W. Batdorf and children (ret.), 
Cc. M. M. From England, Misses 
S.-P. Rough, V. E. Gemmell, M. J. 
Kuehn, and L. E. Berthold, C. I. M. 
From U.S. A., Miss Mabel S. Jones 
(ret.), P. N. 

4th, from Norway, Misses Johnson 


and Olsen, Messrs. Sandstad, Kon- 
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berg, Gogstad, and Rev. Gilje 
(new), N. M. S. (Changsha). 
6th, .rom England, Rev. and Mn 
Burdett (new, Sianfu), M, 
7th, from U.S. A., Rev. and Mn. 
C. F, Hancock and children, Miss R. 
Boardman (ret.), P. S.; Sec’y and 
Mrs. D. L. Kelsey and children (ret) 
VY. M. C. A, 
8th, from U. S. A., Miss M, mw. 
Manderson, M.D., Miss Ida * Lewis, 
Ph.D, (ret.), M. E. M. 
19th, from U, S. A., Sec’y 
L. K. Hall and children, Y. M.CA.: 
Miss Rose Mace (ret,), M. E, M. 


DEPARTURES. 

JANUARY : 
12th, to U. S. A., Miss Welch (Nan- 
king), Mr, L. H, Rich, M. BE. M. 
18th, to Japan, Mrs. Amy L, Wils 
and daughters, L. M.S. 
29th, to England via U. S. A,, Rev. 
and Mrs. T. W. Scholes, W. M, M.S. 
31st, to Canada, Rev. H. W. Bate- 
man, C. M.M. To Siberia, Rev. H: 
C. Hwang, Meth. To U. S. A,, Sec’y 
and Mrs. B. W. Smith and children, 
¥.M.C.A, 


FEBRUARY : 

1st, to U. S. A., Mrs. W. P. Chal- 
fant, Rev. W. C, Chapman and family, 
P.N. To India, Rey. and Mrs. John 
Warnshuis. To England, Miss K. 
Taylor, L. M. 8. 

6th, to U. S. A., Sec'y and Mn. 
R, F. Rope, Y. M. C. A. 

gth, to U.S. A., Dr. and Mrs. F. J. 
Wampler, Miss Anna Blough, Ch. 
of Br. 

roth, to U. S. A,, Rev. and Mrs. 
W. G. Smith, C. & M. A.; Misses 
E. E. Fox and Miss L,. Thomasson, 
M. E. M. 

18th, to U. S. A., Dr. and Mrs. 
C. E. Tompkins, Miss B. Bassett, 
A.B. F. M.S. 

20th, to U. S. A., Rev, and Mrs. 
J. H. Irish and infant, Miss M. Breth- 
orst, Miss E. Householder, M. E. M. 
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} Photo. by R. F. Fitch. 
CAVE OF THE MORNING MIST AND SUNSET GLOW, WEST LAKE, HANGCHOW, 
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